N proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential 
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Dismissal Asked 
Of Charges of 


Radio Monopoly | 


Eight Corporations Cite Out- 
put of Independent 
Producers in De- 
fense. 


Declare Agreements 
‘On Patents Are Legal 


Counsel for Trade Commission 
Says Testimony War- 
rants Issuance 


Of Order. 


Holding that existing contracts for the 
interchange and licensing of radio pat- 
ents are not in “restraint of trade” but 
are legal under patent statutes counsel 
for eight corporations appeared before 
the Federal Trade Commission June 19 
e moved for dismissal of the Com- 


ission’s complaint of January 26, 1924, 
Docket No. 1115, lodged under Section 


| 


No. 5 ‘cease and desist section) of Fed- } 


eral Trade Commission Act. At the con- 
clusion of the hearing the Commission 
announced that time would be given for 
the filing of additional briefs. 

Edward L. Smith, counsel for 
Commission restated the Commission’s 
position as set forth in 1924 to the effect 
that the interchange of. patents tends 
to perpetuate the control of the field by 
the corporations and to monopolize “the 
various means of radio communications 
and broadcasting beyond the time covered 
by existing patents owned by them or 
under which they are licensed.” 

The corporations cited by the Com- 
mission are the Radio Corporation of 
America, General Electric Company, 
American Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company, Western Electric Company, 
Inc., Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, the International Radio 
Telegraph Company, United Fruit Com- 
pany and the Wireless Specialty Appara- 
tus Company. 


Says Contracts Are Lawful. 

John W. Davis, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
speaking for his company and the five 
contracts to which it is party in thein- 
@crchange and licensing of radio patents, 
said: 

“Everything these contracts contain is 
fully within the rights of a patentee un- 
der the laws of the United States. We 
submit that there is nothing in the agree- 
ment to interchange the patents for the 
development of radio communication and 
the radio industry that is in violation of 
the law and the complaint should be dis- 
missed.” 

Mr. Davis further stated that the pro- 
posal in the complaint, which is to re- 
quire the holders of the various radio 
patents to desist from compliance with 
the agreement to interchange them and 
license their use, would mean a return 
to the “chaotic condition” in 1920 before 
the various radio patents were coor- 
dinated. In denying the existence of 
monopoly, he declared. that 35 independ- 
ents are making radio sets, and the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission is doing every- 
thing possible to cut down the number of 
broadcasting stations in the United 


States. 
Disposed of Holdings. 

Mr. Davis also made the statement 
that the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which in the beginning 
owned a large block of stock in the 
Radio Corporation of America had di- 
gested itself of all its holdings a year 
prior to the filing of the Commission’s 
complaint in 1924 and had no represen- 
tative on the Radio Corporation’s Board 
of Directors. 

Speaking for the Radio Corporation 
of America, J. P. Cotton acknowledged 
that the patent rights were basis of the 
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'Farm Relief Program Offered 


By Assistant Secretary Dunlap | 


Adjustment of Unequal Burden of Taxation, Federal Aid 
In Distribution, Tariff Protection of Home Mar- 
ket, and Reforestation Are Proposed. 


The World War, Improved machinery, ! of them quacks, who prescribed for agri- 


changing habits of the people and the 
reclamation policy of the United States 
are leading causes of the agricultural 


depression that overtook the country in 
1921 and “will take a long time to cure,” 
according to the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, R. W. Duniap. The “ills” 
of agriculture and suggested “cures” 
were the subject of a statement issued 
by Secretary Dunlap just prior to his 
departure to attend the World Dairy 
Congress in England. 

Adjustment of taxes, of which the 
farmer is now paying “more than his 
share,” Federal help for the farmers’ 
marketing problems, research, and the 
purchase by the Government of marginal 
lands to be conyerted into forests, are 
prominent recommendations made by 
Secretary Dunlap in his “prescription 
for the disease of agriculture.” 

« The statement follows in full text: 

Agriculture became ill in the year 1921 
and has been complaining more or less 
since that time. This great industry is 
not permitted, as we are, to select its 
own physician. Unfortunately we had a 
large number of volunteer doctors, many 


| 











| Credit Data IsHeld 


the ! 


To Offer Solution of 


Economic Problems 


Director of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce Points 
to Need of Increased 
Efficiency. 


The increased prosperity of today calls 
for an increase in efficiency and a lower- 
ing of distribution costs, which can be 
brought about by correct credit prac- 
tices, to be established through the col- 
lection and application of precise data, 
according to a speech by Dr. Julius Klein, 
director, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, read on June 19, before 
the Natienal Retail Credit Men’s As- 


: sociation in Kansas City, made ‘public 


June 19 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Dr. Klein recommended collection of 
facts on credit practices as one of the 
best forms of prosperity insurance. 
Many of the nation’s most complicated 
economic problems would probably prove 
of simple solution with the application 
of precise data, he said. The full text of 
a summary of Dr. Klein’s speech fol- 
lows: 

Despite the fact that a material por- 
tion of our prosperity of recent years 
is based upon our retail credit structure, 
it appears to be the consensus of opinion 
among credit authorities that these op- 
erations are being conducted without 
sufficient knowledge of the underlying | 
and ‘ruling facts. The leading retailers 
know the facts about their operations, 
and the many credit bureaus throughout 
the country are doing excellent work in 
stabilizing credit conditions in their com- 
munities. No systematic study has been 
made of the retail credit field in gen- 
eral, and in consequence the conduct of 
this business often lacks adequate direc- 
tion. Conclusions as to its soundness are 
being made upon mere opinions rather- 


; than facts. 


situation, and cited to the members of ; 


the Commission the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
“Western Meat” and “Eastman Kodak” 
cases. In those decisions, Mr. Cotton 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


France Good Market 
For Motion Pictures 


Imports in 1924-27 Period Are | 


Double Those of Germany 


Of the two most important film pro- 
ducing countries in Europe, France and 
AGermany, the former has imported more 
than twice as many films from the 
United States as the latter in the 1924-27 
period, according to a report from Trade 
Commissioner at Paris, George R. Canty, 
made public June 19 by the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

During this period the average number 
of films used yearly by France was 636, 
of which 494 or 77.6 per cent came from 
the United States, whereas of the 523 
used by Germany yearly, but 204 or 39 
per cent were imported from this coun- 
try. 

het aia Germany has 64,000,000 in- 
habitants, or 23,000,000 more than 
France’s 41,000,000, it has 4,300, or only 
800 more moving picture houses than 
France. Furthermore, the number of 
seats in French cinemas total 2,000,000 
as compared with the 1,600,000 in those 
of Germany, from which it is concluded 
that France has a greater number of 
large and more modern cinemas than 
Germany. 

France has 900 cinemas with 750 seats, 
or 22.5 per cent of the total number of 
cinemas, Ww hereas Germany has only 300 
ef such large cinemas, or 7.5 per cent 
of the total number, 


The best estimates available, indicate 
that ‘the annual total for installment 
sales alone for consumers’ goods are 
about four to five billion dollars out of 
a total national retail turnover of about 
forty billions and a national income of 
about ninety billion dollars. 

Distribution Costs High. 

The increase of prosperity calls today 
for increase in efficiency and a lowering 
of costs in distribution. Our manufac- 


; turers and our farmers have increased 
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their production efficiency. and cut their 
prices but the cost of distribution have 
not been reduced correspondingly and 
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Three M lion Willing to National oa. 


culture without making a diagnosis. 

Many of these volunteer doctors knew 
very little if anything about farming. 
They saw the opportunity of getting be- 
fore the public and receiving some free 
publicity. As a consequence, many rem- 
edies have been suggested, some of 
which, if applied, would have made the 
patient “Agriculture” worse instead of 
better. 

Fortunately, Agriculture has not been 
compelled to swallow some of the im- 
practical, or, F might say, patent medi- 
cines which have been prescribed. 

It is very apparent to all that the 
primary disease with which agriculture 
is now affected was the World War. The 
farmers of the United States were urged, 
if not commanded, to produce food prod- 
ucts to the limit of their capacity and 
endurance. This they did willingly, and 
we all know they were well compensated 
for their efforts. 

The sudden closing of the war imme- 
diately brought serious troubles to agri- 
culture. The European market was 
closed, largely for the reason that 


[Continued | on 2. 5, Column 21 


Nationality Is ry 
For Tracts on Border 


The status of 42 border tracts com- 
prising 4,000 acres which were in dis- 
pute because of changes in the Rio 
Grande River, has been settled, accord- 


“ing to an announcement by the Depart- 


ment of State, June 19. The nationality 
of the tracts was determined by the In- 
ternational Boundary Commission. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Mr. Lawrence M. Lawson, American 
Commissioner on the _ International 
Boundary Commission, United States and 
Mexico, El Paso, Texas, has reported to 
the Department of State that final de- 
cision has been reached by the Commis- 


[Continued. on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Chairman Selected 
For Mexican Claims 


S. K. Sindballe to Preside 
Over Both General and 
Special Commissions. 


S. K. Sindballe, Danish specialist on | 


law has been appointed neutral chairman 
of the American-Mexican Mixed Claims 
Commissions. 

Announcement of this appointment 
was made June 19 by the Department 
of State following the receipt of a tele- 
gram from the American Minister to 
The Netherlands, Richard M. Tobin. 

Mr. Sinballe will preside over both the 
Special commission, charged with set- 
tling claims of American and Mexican 
citizens who suffered injury during the 
revolution period from 1910 to 1920, and 
over the General Commision, charged 
with settling all other claims. 

An announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 

The Department has received a tele- 
gram from Richard M. Tobin, American 
Minister at The Hague, to the effect 


that on June 16 the Minister of Foreign | 


Affairs of The Netherlands notified him 
that he had designated as president of { 
the General and Special American- 
Mexican Claims Commissions S. K, Sind- 
balle, a Danish subject, professor of the 
University of Copenhagen, vice president 
of the Danish Association for Inter- 
national Maritime Law, vice president of 
the International Law Association, presi- 
dent of the Administrative Council of the 
Handels Bank and Commissioner for 
Spitzenberg since 1925. 

Mr. Sindballe was formerly Minister 
of Justice and Danish representative at 


the Conference on Maritime Law at 
Brussels, 


Are Expected i in Present Summer Season 


Entertainment Provided for More People Than by Any 
Other Agency in World, Says Interior Departinent, 


The National Park Service expects to 
entertain nearly three million visitors 


| 
| 
| 


during the 1928 seaon, it was tated June | 


19 in an announcement by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in connection with 
the formal opening of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, in Wyoming, the last of the 
19 to pone its season. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

With the formal opening June 19 of 
Yellowstone Park, with due formalities to 
be held-at its western gate, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior announces from 
Washington that all of those areas held 
as playgrounds for the people are now 
ready to receive visitors. The season 
in the National Parks is officially open 
for the summer, 

The season is a bit earlier this year 


than usual. Crater Lake National Park, 
in Oregon, for example, which usually 


to receive visitors day before yesterday. 
It is thus nearly two weeks earlier than 
usual, 

Both automobile roads and camps in 
this park were then in readiness, This 


pass, 


| with handshovels work steadily 
opens as late as July 1, this year began | 


was possible because of lighter snows 
and milder weather than usual. 

The hotels at Crater lake will be ready 
for guests on June 25, The road around 
the rim of the crater will still be blocked 
by snow for some two weeks. 

Glacicr National Park this year as 
usual was ready and open to visitors 
on.June 15. Most of the National Parks 
are open by that date. As a general thing 
it may be considered the opening date. 

Portions of Rocky Mountain National 
Park are open all year, but the Fall 
river road is blocked by snow during 
the winter and spring. The firs tours 
through the park across the Fall river 
pass are blocked for June 15, poe the 
road seldom fails to be open at that 
date, although almost superhuman ef- 
forts are necessary some years to clear 
a path through the snow drifts at the 
shovel and 


A steam gangs of men 


at the 
on time, and 
ithe pass the first few days 


drifts to open the road 
cars over 


| travel between walls of snow. 


Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Lafayette, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 


Determination M ade 
Of Fire Resistance 


Bureau of Stendards Conducts 
Actual Burning Experiments 


Through actual burning out tests in 
small buildings, furnished to represent 
various occupancies, the Bureau of 
Standards is gathering valuable infor- 
mation on the intensity and duration of 
fires in actual structures, 
a statement made public June 19 by 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

In order that materials and construc- 
ings, determined 


as in furnace tests, 


may find economical and safe applica- 


tion in fire-resistive building construc. | 


of the severity of fires that can be 


caused by the burning-out of given 


amounts of combustible building con- | 


tents and trim. 

The fire resistance of building mate- 
rials and construction is determined by 
subjecting them to a test fire, the in- 
tensity of which is regulated so that 
given temperatures in the furnace obtain 


at stated times after the fire is started. | 
A construction such as a wall is rated on | 


the result of this test as being capable 
of satisfacority holding back this fire 


| 
| tion, it is necessary to have estimates 
| and preventing ignition of combustible 


materials in contact with the ‘side away | 


from the fire, for the number of hours 
and minutes the wall gave such protec- 
tion in the test. 


A considerable of fire 


number 


have been made on this basis. Large 
differences in fire resistance have been 
found for protections and constructions 
of comparable thicknes, design or size 
but made of different materials that do 
not react the same to fire exposure. For 
the same material applied in comparable 


[Continued on Page 10, lumn 7.] 


American Films Sent 


To Cuba for Exposure 
Given Tariff Benefits 


| itlNlphciceinans 


Reduction in Duty Under 
| Reciprocity Treaty Held 
| To Be Applicable Upon 


Return. 


The Bureau of Customs has ruled that 
moving-picture films of American manu- 
facture which are taken to Cuba and ex- 
posed there are to be treated, upon their 
return to the United States, as products 

| of Cuba and accordingly are entitled to 
be allowed entry at a rate 25 per cent 
| below the rate named in the Tariff Act 


of 1922 because of the provisions of the | 


Cuban Reciprocity Treaty, according to 
| an announcement June 19 by the Bureau. 
Decision as to the rate of duty to be 
applied under the circumstances was 
made upon request of the Acting Ap- 
| praiser of Merchandise at Los Angeles. 
Following is the full text of the Bu- 
reau’s letter which was addressed to the 
Collector of Customs at Los Angeles and 
ordered 
service: 
Sir: The Bureau is in receipt of a let- 
ter from the Acting Appraiser in Charge 
at your port regarding the application 
| of the Cuban Reciprocity Treaty to films 
of American manufacture taken to Cuba 
| by representatives of the Fox Film Cor- 
poration and returned after having been 
exposed in Cuba. 

The Bureau has held that moving-pic- 
ture films exposed in Cuba should be 
i treated as the product of Cuba and al- 
| lowed the 20 per cent reduction provided 
2 the Cuban Reciprocity 


circularized throughout the 


The Bureau, accordingly, concurs in the 


opinion of the Acting Appraiser that the 
films described by him are entitled to 


the 20 per cent reduction from the rate 
provided in the present tariff act. You 
will please be governed accordingly. 


Proposed Tariff Inquiries 
Found to Be Unwarranted 
Oral announcement has just been made 
: by the Tariff Commission of the dis- 
missal of five applications for cost-of- 
production investigations under the Tariff 


Act of 1922. 


The applications dismissed included 


' proposed inquiries on Bedford cord for 
riding breeches, carpet wool for felt hats, 
cotton woven labels, household articles 
of cotton, and hatter’s plush. Evidence 
failed to warrant the investigations, the 
Commission announced, 

| 

| 

| 
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according to | 


tests | 
of columns, walls, partitions and floors | the individual trusts aggregated $2,079,- 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1928 


| National Banks 
Make Wider Use 
Of Trust Powers 


Reserve Board Figures Show 
°1,382 Institutions in 
Business at Close 


Of 1927. 


| Administering 39,174 


tions having given fire resistance rat- | 


Individual Trusts 


Statement Reviewing Opera- 
tions Says Activities Appear 
To Be Further Expand- 
ing This Year. 





A total of 1,382 national banks were 
exercising trust powers at the close of 
1927 under authority granted by the 
Federal Reserve Board according to com- 
plete official figures compiled and just 
made public by the Board. 

These banks, the Board said in a state- 
ment reviewing the operation of the trust 
departments of national banks, were ad- 
ministering 39,174 individual trusts and 
6,409 corporate trusts, The assets of 


858,237 and the total of the corporate 
trust assets and bond and note issues for 
which 544 of the 1,382 banks, were acting 





| Board’s statement covering 


Convention. | 


as trustees, was $6,354,713,735. 

The interest which the national banks 
displayed in the trust business in 1927 
appears to be further expanding this 
year according to an oral statement by 
the Board which was to the effect that 
more banks inquiring about the privileges 
which are accorded them under the per- 
mit than ever before. It was stated also 
that the national banks have begun to 
take a greater advantage than heretofore 
of the right to include the words “trust 
company” in their titles, some bankers 
having informed members of the Board 
that they were unaware of the right to 
use other than the words “national bank” 
in their corporate names, 


Following is the full text of the 


the trust 
activities of the national banks: 

The Federal Reserve Board in 1927 
approved 215 original and 74 supple- 
mentary applications by national banks 
for permission to exercise fiduciary 
powers under the provisions of section 
11(k) of the Federal reserve act, the 
largest number since 1919, 


Since the first fiduciary permit was 
issued by the board on February 25, 
1915, there has been a continuous growth 
in the number of applications made for 
permission to engage in the exercise of 
trust powers, and at the end of 1927 
there were 2,264 national banks, or 29 
per cent of the total, that had authority 
to administer trusts, These banks had 
a combined capital of $914,619,000, rep- 
resenting 60 per cent of the total capital 
of all national banks in operation. 

National banks numbering 1,382, with 
a combined capital of $697,240, 000, had 
established active trust departments on 
December 31, 1927, and, from the most 
recent reports on file for 1927, were ad- 
ministering 39,174 individual trusts, with 
assets of $2,079,858,237. Of these banks 
544 were also handling 6,409 corporate 
trusts and acting as trustees for bond 


[Continued on -Page 7, Column 5.) 


Benefits Are Shown 


From Prenatal Care 


Mortality Rate of Infants and 
Mothers Said to Be Reduced 


Reductions in infant and maternal 
mortality rates have resulted from the 
welfare work carried on in States co- 
operating with the Federal Government 
under the maternity and infancy act, the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
stated on June 19. The eight States hav- 
ing the highest percentage declines in 
rural areas since 1917 are Utah, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Reports of activities carried on in the 
States under the maternity and infancy 
act describe some interesting demonstra- 
| tions of what can be accomplished by 
intensive work in limited areas. 

Ohio reports a nursing demonstration 
in prenatal care which was carried on in 
Richland county during a_ three-year 
period 1924-1926. Figures furnished the 
Children’s Bureau by the State show 
that in this county, exclusive of the 
towns of Mansfield and Shelby, there 
were during the period named, 442 live 
births and seven still births to mothers 
who received prenatal instruction with- 
out a single maternal death from puer- 
peral causes. During the same period 
there were 795 live births and 28 still 
births to mothers receiving no prenatal 
instruction through the demonstration. 
Five of these mothers died from puer- 
peral causes, thus giving a death rate 
of 6.3 per 1,000 live births. 


Rate of Deaths. 

The stillbirth rate in the group receiv- 
ing care was 1.6 per 100 live births, and 
in the other group it was 3.5. In the 
supervised group six babies died in the 
first month of life, a neonatal death rate 
of 13.6 per 1,000 live births, as compared 
with a rate of 55.3 for the other group 
in which 44 babies died in their first 
month, The babies born to mothers who 
received prenatal insruction were super- 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


New Air Mail Stamp 
To Be Placed on Sale 


Five Cent Basis Rate to Become 


Effective August I 


Postmaster General New announced, 
June 19, that, effective August 1, 1928, 
a new 5-cent air mail stamp will be is- 
sued to conform to the new rate of 
postage on air mail—5 cents for the first 
ounce and 10 cents for each additional 
ounce regardless of distance 
on the same date. 
rate is 10 cents per half ounce. 

The full text of 
follows: 


starting 


the announcement 


The new stamp is a horizontal rectangle | 


1 3-32 by 1 15-32 inches in size and is 
printed in two colors, the outer border 
in red and the vignette in blue. 

The central design represents 
beacon light on Sherman Hill, in the 
Rocky Mountains, with a mail plane in 
flight at the left. In a panel at the top 


of the stamp are the words “U. S. Post- | 


age” in white Roman letters, and on 
ribbons directly beneath, supported by 
acanthus scrolls, are the words ‘‘Air” on 
the left and “Mail” on the right. 


Ornamental designs appear in both 


upper corners and in both lower corners | 


and within 
grounds, 


circles with dark back- 
is the white numeral “5.” A 


| white bordered panel at the bottom of 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 


Investigation of Hay 
Industry Ordered by 


Tariff Commission 


Economic Study of Condi- | 


tions in This Country and 
Canada Under Tariff Act 
Is Announced. 


A general economic study of the hay 


industry in this country and in Canada 


has been ordered by the United States | 


Tariff Commission, the Commission has 
just announced orally. The Commission's 


tween the American and Canadian hays. 
Marketing conditions and hay surpluses 
will also be included in the survey. 
The Commission ordered this investi- 
gation under section 318 of the 1922 
Tariff Act. This section gives the Com- 
mission certain 


onomic surveys for the information of 


Congress to determine whether or not a! 


change in tariff duties are necessary. 


According to available figures at the | > ee 
er . ;} movement of snipiments 
Commission, Canada appears to be the 


principal competing country. In 1927, 
this country alone produced a hay crop 
of approximately 17;000,000 short tons, 
valued at approximately $176,000,000. 

The Commission’s hay 
being sponsored by 
farm organizations and individual farm- 
ers located in the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan and 
Ohio, it was stated. 


survey is 


of 
stitution of motor power on the farms 
for animals. The same situation prevails 
no doubt on the Canadian farms, it was 
explained. The complainants, however, 


believe that a tariff readjustment between | 


the two countries was necessary and for 
that reason the industry should be 


studied and a report made to Congress to | 


determine the proper tariff relationship 


between foreign and domestic producers. | 


On Veterans’ Problem 


It is not known how long it will take 
the Commission to complete its studies, 
but the statement was made that special- 


ists would soon be selected for the work | 
and. assigned to the field to gather the | 


necessary data for its investigation. 

The exportable domestic crop in 1927 
was approximately 285,000 tons, while 
some hay has been imported from Mex- 
ico, Cuba and the Philippines. 


More Men Employed 


In Basic Industries 


Demand for Labor Is Higher in 
Outdoor Construction. 


Increased employment occurred 
many of the nation’s basic industries 
during the month of May, according to 
a statement made public on June 19 by 
.the Employment Service of the Depart- 


‘ ment of Labor. 


The greatest expansion in employment 
during May is reported in outdoor ac- 
tivities such as in building operations, 
highway construction and im railroad 
construction and maintenance-of-way 
werk, : 

The statement follows in full text: 

Many of the basic industries of the 
country registered a further 
in employment during May. 
activities continyed to widen as the 
month advanced. The increased require- 


ments for farm help absorbed a large | 


number of workers previously reported 
unemployed. Building operations . ex- 
panded in all sections, providing em- 


ployment for many additional skilled and | 


unskilled workers, 


Favorable weather conditions greatly | 


stimulated highway construction, thereby 
affording occupation for a large number 
of laborers. Increased railroad con- 
struction and mMaintenance-of-way ac- 
tivities have also provided employment 
for a grext number of men. 

In the principal inndustrail centers 
many plants and factories reported fairly 
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The present air mail 


the | 


the 


| Blue 


| Oriental 





| rates to be based 


powers to conduct ec- | 


| land 


representatives of | 


| Mediterranean 

It was pointed out at the Commission | 
that domestic producers have complained | 
economic losses because of the sub- ; 


in | 


| lies. 


expansion | 
Outdoor | 


public opinion should be 


enlightened.” 


—George Washington, 


President of the United States, 


1789—1797 


YEARLY INDEX 


1027 


PRICE 5 ‘CENTS 


PER 
Cc _COPY 


| Shipping Board _ 
Approves Seven 
Rate Agreements 


Provision Made for Hand- 
ling’ Freight by Cargo 
‘Carriers on Ocean 
Routes. 


| Transhipment Traffic 


From Gulf to Orient 


Arrangement Concerned With 
Movements to Porto Rico, 
Spanish Ports and Mediter- 

ranean and Elsewhere. 


rate conference agreements 
for the cooperative handling of freights 
between shipping lines, were approved 
June 19 by the Shipping Board. The 
agreements were filed under the pro- 
visions of 15 of the Shipping 
Act, which requires the approval of the 
Board before they can effec- 
tive. 


The 


Seven 


Section 
become 


full text of 
Board relating 
follows: 

Gulf Pacific Line with American Mail, 
Funnel, Columbia Pacific, Dollar, 
Java Pacific, Kerr, N. Y. K., Oceanic & 
Navigation, and O. S. K— 
Covers traffic moving on through bills 
of lading from Gulf ports to the Orient, 
transshipped at Los Angeles harbor, San 
Francisco, Portland, or Seattle; the 
through rates to be no lower than rates 
of carriers operating Gulf to Orient 
direct, and to be apportioned equally 
between the Gulf Pacific Line and the 
respective transpacific carrier after de- 
duction of transshippment cost to trans- 
pacific carrier. 


the statement by 
to the agreements 


Direct Rate to Apply. 
Minimum bill of lading charge of direct 
lines to apply. Not to exceed one and 


| one half per cent brokerage is to be paid 
| for the procuring of cargo, 
studies will include price relationship be- | 


which is to 
be apportioned equally. 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Panama” 
Line—Provides for through movement - 
of shipments from Pacific Coast ports 
to Porte Rico via New York; through 
on direct rates, but 
in no case to exceed combination of local 
rates of the participating carriers 

The through rates and __ transfer 
charges at New York to be divided 60 
per cent to the intercoastal carrier and 
40 per cent to the Bull Insular. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with 
Matson Navigation Company—Covers 
on through bills 
of lading from Sparrows Point, Balti- 
more, and Philadelphia to Hawaiian Is- 
ports via San Francisco upon a 
combination of local rates of the par- 
ticipating carriers, transshipment ex- 
penses at San Francisco to be borne by 
the Calmar. 


Spanish Mediterranean Ports. 
An agreement between the Gulf-West 
Line and Nervion Line 
during the period September 1, 1928, to 
March 31, 1929, each of the parties is 
to have two sailings per month from 
Galveston and Houston to Spanish-Medi- 
terranean ports, which sailings are to be 
alternated. 7 

Should conditions warrant, either 
party may maintain additional sailings, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


Committee to Confer 


Meeting Called to Make Survey 
And Draft Recommendations 


Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr, 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to analyze 
and report upon Civil Service rules re- 
lating to veterans’ preference, has called, 
a meeting to be held at the Veterans’ 
Bureau at 10 a. m., June 20. 

The main purpose of the Committee, 
Mr. Fish stated orally on June 19, will 
be to ascertain ways and means for mak- fe 
ing Gevernment positions available for 
disabled veterans and to help them té 
help themselves to become self-support- 
ing and able to provide for their fami- 
The Committee is empowered to 
make a survey of the positions available 
in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government and to draft recommenda- 
tions to be submitted to President Cool- 
idge not later than December 1, 1928. 

Mr. Fish said the American people 
have repeatedly made promises and given 


| pledges to care for our disabled and they 


want to keep faith by making it possible 
for them to fill every available position 


| in the Government service for which 


they are qualified. 

“We have not been able to break down 
the red tape so that the crippled veter- 
ans can get a Government job to help 
in providing for their families,” said Mr, 
Fish, “It seems to me there is a duty on 
the part of the Government to see that the 
disabled veterans are given a chance to 
earn a livelihood in Government posi- 
tions. We do not ask that the present 

employes be thrown out, but with 40,000 
positions available each yéar I believe 
the disabled veterans should be given 


| preference in filling them.” 


The other members of the Committee 
are William C. Deming, President, Civil 
Service Commission; Brigadier General 
Frank T. Hines, Director, Veterans’ 
Bureau; Colonel William J. Donovan, As- 
sistant Attorney General, and Lieutenant 
Colonel John Thomas Taylor, legisla- 
tive representative of the American 
Legion, 
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Declared to Hamper 


Leadership Not Sufficient 
For Coordination of 
Programs. 


ve 


Inadequate State and city supervision 
“is the greatest hindrance at present” 
to the development of coordinated pro- 
grams of commercial education in the 
schools, universities, and 
institutions, according 
to the Specialist in Commercial Educa- 
tion for the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, J. 0. Malott. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the 


secondary 


1028) 


| Bureau of Education Prepares Program 
For Health Promotion in Rural Schools 


Commercial Courses | 7°" 


| 


commercial curricula exceeds the num- | 


ber in any other cirriculum except col- 
lege preparatory, while the number of 
supervisors is less than in any of the 
other fields, Mr. Malott declares. | New 
York is the only State employing a 
supervisor of commercial! education, he 
The full text of the statement by 
Mr. Malott follows: 
Coordination Is Hindered. 
The lack of an adequate number of 


city and State directors or supervisors | 


of commercial education is the greatest 
hindrance at present to the development 
of cordinated programs in the secondary 
schools, universities and teonchor. Staines 
institutions. The necessity for a - 
leaders primarily interested in this fie 

is obvious. The number of pupils en- 
rolled in the commercial curricula ex- 
ceeds the number in any other a? 
except college preparatory. The = 
ment in the public * igh schools by 
courses of study, 1923-24, reveals that 
the enrollment in the commercial courses 
exceeds the combined enrollment in all 
the following — Agricultural, home 

onomics, industria ¢ 2 
aoa tecbuieal or manual training. Never- 
theless, there is a larger number 
supervisors in each of these fields than 
in commercial education. , 

New York is the only State employing 
a supervisor of comercial education. 
Twenty-one cities in 18 States employ 
city supervisors in this field. Some of 
these supervisors have classroom, gen- 
eral administrative, or penmanship re- 
sponsibilities to such an extent that they 
have little time for improvement of this 

se of education. € 

ioceging also_in_ the commercial- 
teacher-training institutions, In the 18 
high schools of commerce, In commercial 
teachers’ organizations, in schools of 
commerce and education, and in cooper- 
ative endeavors with business organiza- 
tions. In many States the commercial- 
teacher-training institutions and commer- 
cial teachers’ organizations have assumed 
the responsibility for making State-wide 
investigations for the improvement of 
commercial education. 

During the past two years there has 
been very little increase in the number of 
supervisors for commercial education in 
the United States. The position in the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
in Pennsylvania has not been filled. In 
the State of New York and in the city 
«7 Chicago the supervisory positions were 
vacated, and new appointments were 
made. Supervisors have been appointed 
in Oakland, Calif.; Rochester, N. Y.; St. 
Louis, Mo., and Miami, Fla. : 

The director of commercial education 
in Philadelphia, Pa., added to his staff a 
supervisor of commercial education in 
the junior high schools. In Boston, Mass., 
a commercial coordinator was appointed. 
Recent legislation in California makes 
possible the appointment of a supervisor 
of commercial education in the depart- 
ment of public instruction of that state. 


Would Effect Economies. 
The reports on the progress of com- 
mercial education in the cities and the 
one State having directors of commercial 


education are sufficient evidence of what | 


| Making Use 
Undoubt- | 


can be accomplished with leadership pri- 
marily interested in this field. I 
edly, adequate supervision of this import- 
ant phase of education would be an econ- 
omy. The most comprehensive reports 
on the achievements in any city were 


made by the division of commercial edu- | 


cation in Philadelphia, Pa., for the years 
1925 and 1926. Local developments have 
bzen outlined in the annual reports of 
superintendents in the cities of New 
York, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; and Balti- 
more, Md.; and in the State of New York. 


Grade Schoo!s Plan Course 
In Management of Money 


A course of instruction in money man- 
agement will be given experimentally 
to elementary pupils in two grades 
Driscoll and Devotion schools, Brookline, 


Mass., the Bureau of Education, Depart- | 
on | 


ment of the Interior, stated orally 
June 19. 

The course wes planned by a member 
of the faculty of the high school, who is 
chairman of the ecnomics committee of 


the Massachusetts Teachers Federation. ; ©? 1 
ie Mas ‘ | of school children, 


According to the Bureau, the study will 
be a systematic one of the implications 
of money as they confront the self-sup- 
porting adult; namely, “the necessity for 
work; capacity to earn; usefulness of 
work to others; payment in return for 
service, and use of money in 
spending and giving.” 


Legal Status of Pocket Veto 


In an article on the legal status of a 
“nocket veto,” in the issue of June 9, 
it was stated in error that a point of 
order against a Shawnee Indian amend- 
ment to the second deficiency bill in the 
second session cf the 69th Congress, was 
sustained. 

The point of order made by Repre- 
sentative Wocd of Indiana, on the ground 
that previous authorization passed by 
Congress had not been signed by the 
President, was overruled, February 26, 
by the chair (Representative Green, of 
Iowa), who based his ruling on a report 
of the House Judiciary Committee that 
the authorization had become law. 

The second deficiency bill in the second 
session of the 69th Congress having 
failed of passage because of the Senate 
filibuster, the same Shawnce Indian 
amendment was offered in the House in 
committee on the whole on December 
9, 1927, and a similar point of order by 
Representative Madden, of Illinois, was 
likewise overruled by the chair. (Repre- 
sentative Snell of New York) for the 
fame reason, 


or trade-training, | Economy of Placing 


hip has been ; 1 | ; 
oe | children in their best condition for doing 


of | 
| determining certain essentials of sanita- 
tion, especially as to the safety of the | 


saving, ! 





of | 





; teacher 


vi indivi i » general | > + a 
with the individual child, and the gene ‘ source of final decision. 


A program of “ten steps” in the pro- 
motion of health in rural schools has just 
been issued by the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior. The pro- 


gram was prepared by the Chief of the 
Division of Physical Education and 
School Hygiene, Dr. James Frederick 
Rogers. 

According to Dr. Rogers, the steps are: 


desire to make health a real, as well as . 


a theoretical, objective in education; 
stimulus and direction of health work by 
the proper authorities; understanding by 
the parents of the aims of the work; 
making the most of existing agencies; 
changes in school plants; health exami- 
nations; health education; school lunches; 
playground facilities; and expert super- 
vision. The full text of the program 
follows: 

Step one: Desire precedes attainment, 
and the first requisite for a successful 
program in health work is the wish to 
make health a real, as well as a theo- 
retical, objective in education. Improve- 
ment in child health is doubly to be de- 
sired, since with it should go improve- 
ment in school progress. 

School health work may 
into: 

(a) The arrangement of the general 
educational program as to length of 
school day, suitableness of subjects, va- 
riety of activities, observance of recess, 
observation of any sympathy 


be divided 


pedagogic atmosphere. 

(b) Conditions in the school plant af- 
fecting the health of the child. 

(c) Efforts put forth to place the child 
in his best physical condition and to keep 
him so. 

The items under (a) are under 
ties and are presumably always looked 
after. They are not considered here. 


School Children in Health 


Step two: The stimulus and direction 
of health work should come from the 
county or district superintendent 
supervisor; or, in a consolidated school, 
the principal may be the most suitable 


| person to institute such work. 


It goes without saying that the board 
of education should be made fully appre- 
ciative of what is attempted and that 
they should be made to understand that 
it is a matter of economy to place 


school work. 

Any improvements in the material out- 
fit of the school will need the support of 
the community, while efforts intended to 
influence directly the hygiene of the child 
must be carried out chiefly in the home 
so that close sympathy and understand- 
ing between the home and school become 
essential. Where there is not already a 
close understanding between the home 


| and school, a parent-teacher association |! 


is @ means of securing cooperation. 
Where such an association has been 
formed, a suitable committee will be of 
assistance in securing the promotion of 
health work, but the initiative and lead- 
ership should be assumed by the educa- 
tor. The eooperation of local physicians 
or dentists can be secured by proper ap- 
proach and they may well be included 
in such a committee. 

Step Three: Whether a school works 
alone or with the support of such an or- 
ganization, the understanding of the 
parents as to what the school is driving 
at can be furthered by the distribution 
of such literature as that prepared by 


the United States Bureau of Education |} 


| for this purpose in its booklet, Is Your 


| 


{ 





i the 
| supervision 
; State educational 





| Health and, in some 


needs 
forms for rural schools such as have been 


Child Ready for School? which applies | 


not only to the child at entrance, but 
throughout his school career. This pub- 
lication may be had in quantity at such 
a price as to make its free distribution 
easily worth the cost in the results at- 
tained. (Single copy, 10 cents; 
tional copies, 4 cents each, making use 
of existing agencies.) 


Of Existing Agencies 


Step Four: Making the most of exist- 


ing agencies.—The official or committee , 
1 health activities ; 
| should find out what assistance, if any, 


can be had from existing agencies. There | i 
menta 


organizing the school 


is always (a) a State Department of 
Education; (b) a State Department of 
localities; (c) 
or district public health organ- 

There is no uniformity among 
States in the assignment of the 
of school health work to 
or 
nor as to the powers 


county 
ization. 


or personnel for 


| such work in either department. 


In some States little assistance can be 
had from one or the other. In most 
States, however, the department of 
health Gan be expected to be helpful in 


water supply and the sewage disposal. 
A county health organization will no 


| doubt be glad to conduct a sanitary in- 


vestigation and may be able to offer the 
assistance of a nurse or a physician 
connection with the physical examination 
five: determined what 


Step Having 


help can be had from the sources men- | 
to ; 


tioned, they should be called upon 
suggest any needed changes in the school 
plant. Where no such assistance is 
available, the health committee or teach- 
ers can make their own survey of school 
and for this purpose appraisal 


published by the Massachusetts Institute 


| of Technology and by the Iowa Depart- 


Ruled Upon Twice in House | 


ment of Health are available) Among 
the important conditions which call for 
investigation are : (1) Size and condi- 
tion of playground, (2) safety of water 
supply, (3) safe delivery of water to 
pupils, (4) model toilets, (5) facilities 
tor washing, (6) heating and ventilation, 
(7) lighting and shading, (8) condition 
of blackkoards, (9) seats and seating, 
(10) time and methods of cleaning the 
school, (11) fire protection, and (12) 


facilities for preparing or serving the | 


school lunch. 


Unhealthful conditions found in the 


survey should be removed as early as | 


possible. The school plant should be a 
model of sanitation for the students. 
Describes Procedure 

Of Health Examinations 


Step Six: Health examinations (medi- 
cal and dental inspection).—If the home 


has been brought into full understanding ,; 
the ; : P 
| portance than anything else, and while 
| it depends on other factors besides feed- 


of the health work of the school, 
efforts at putting the child in his best 
condition to profit from his school work 
and to enjoy life should go smoothly. 


(a) Communicable diseases (including | 
| skin diseases),—If the symptoms of com- | 


! any hampering defects of 


the | 
direct control of the educational authori- | 


| concerned f 
. in permanent tecth. It is still better to 


| ing faults of development. ) “Be 
| ter Teeth’” Health Education Series No. 


or ! 
, hygienist is available, the teacher should | 

jook for begininng decay, especially in | 
| the permanent teeth, and she can find 


; nurse. 


addi- ! 


a/®@ 


; others 


| before birth 
health authorities, | 


| child under every condition. : 
to exercise Common sense In } 
her health teaching and in her appraisal | 


in} : 
! of the response of her pupils. 
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Steps Include Acquainting Parents With Objectives 
Of Work and Providing Expert Direction. 


municable diseases are mot detected by 
parent and the child is not kept at home, 
the teacher becomes, of necessity, the 
examiner for these conditions. No nurse 
nor physician can take her place, for, 
when these are employed, they are rarely 
in daily attendance. 

(b) Defects.—If there is a county 
health organization it may be possible 
to secure its help in making yearly ex- 
aminations of pupils for physical defects, 
or the local physician may be employed 
to do this. (In rural New York they are 
paid from 50 cents to $1.50 per examina- 
tion.) But, even if this assistance is to 
be had, the observations of the teacher 
are of the greatest value, for she is in 
the strategic position for knowing her 


: pupils. 


In many schools she is the only ex- 
aminer. Her proficiency as an examiner 


| will, of course, depend on her prepara- 
| tion, but with the help of such explana- 
| tions as are given ina publication of the 


States Bureau of Education, 
Every Teacher Should Know 
the Physical Condition of Her 
she can do very well without 


United 
“What 
About 
Pupils,” 


personal instruction. Her interest in the 


make her keen to see that 
real conse- 
reported tactfully to the 


child should 
quence are 
parent. 

Like those of any other school exam- 


| iner her findings are given only as opin- 


ions of What “seem” needed repairs or 
regulation of the bodily machine, for the 
physician Consulted by the family is the 
1 Where parents 
can not afford such a final consultation 


! the Parent-Teacher Association becomes, 


again, a source of help. ; 
“is Dental defects—Aside from ach- 


| ing teeth or infested gums which need 


no skill for their finding, and should re- 
ceive imediate attention), the examina- 
tion for dental defects should best be 
made by a dentist, for we are especially 
: with the beginnimg of decay 


anticipate decay by findimg and remov- 
, (See “Bet- 


20, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion.) However, if no demtist or dental 


it as well as the average physician or 


Whether examinations are 


seem to interfere with health or school 
progress Should be reported to the par- 


| ents. Every effort should be put forth | 


to see that children found defective 
are referred by parents to their physi- 


cians, since otherwise the finding of de- , 
| fects is a waste of time. 


have been 


be needed. Where parents are unable to 


secure treatment of theix children, and : 


this is not afiorded by existing public 


means (such as traveling: State clinics | 
Parent- 


or near-by hospitals), the : 
Teacher Association should help to solve 
the problem. 

Teaching Habits 


| Of Health to Pupils 


Step seven: Health education.—The 
physical examination of the child becomes 
the objective beginning of his interest in 
his body and its working, 


least once a term) should interest him in 
his growth and serve also as pegs on 
which to hang health lessons. 
spection for cleanliness and for signs of 


communicable disease help as reminders | 


of the importance of health. 
Health teaching in the lower grades 


consists Chiefly in the effort to secure the | 


habitual practice of a few things which 


are done by every one Who has attained | 
i his highest degree of health. — L 
. as old as the hills, for in getting a child | 


They are 


to go to bed at such an hour that he will 


arise refreshed and in time for an early 


preaskfast, Wwe are only imsisting in 
prosy modern parlance, on the carrying 


| out of the ancient adage “early to bed 


a man healthy 
To-day, as of 
readiness for 


and early to rise makes 
and wealthy and wise. 
old, plenty of sleep and 


work at the appointed time are funda- | 


to attaining the chief ends of 
education—health, wisdom, and making 
living. Through the 


tices affecting the health of self and of 
(and particularly of the child 
foundations for better health can, be 
laid for the generations to come. 

Old adages may be preferable to some 


| twentieth century rules for health prac- | 


tices in that the yare not unduly specific. 
Children are not alike and can not be 
made 80. No child can sleep a certain 


‘ definite number of hours to order, nor is 
| 4 specified number of glasses of water or 


glasses Of milk (even if alk glasses held 
the same amount) just right for every 


will need 


Attention Given 
To Proper Nutrition 
Helps for health teaching have been 


published in State courses of study and | 
' physical 


education syllabi, by 
United States Bureau of Education, by 


| the National Education Association, by 
| the Tuberculosis Association, by the 


American Child Health Association, etc. 
A practical guide for interesting ele- 
mentary children is Suggestions for a 
Program of Health Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools, by J. Mace Andress 
and Mabel C. Bragg, Health Education 
Series No. 10, United States Bureau 
of Education, price 10 cents. Health 
Education in Rural Schools, by J. Mace 
Andress (Houghton, Miflin Co., New 
York, N. Y-), is a more comprehensive 
book on the subject. There are many 
excellent textbooks on hygiene for use 
with children beyond the fourth grade. 

Before beginning work along this line 
it will be well to find out, for later 
comparison of results, the present prac- 
tice of health habits by the pupils and 
the information they possess. For the 
latter purpose the Gates-Strang health 
knowledge test for each grade is per- 
haps the most satisfactory. This may 
be secured from the bureau of publica- 
tions, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y- 

Step eight: The school lunch—The 
nutrition of the child is of more im- 


ing, this is, of course, preeminent. It is 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1,] 


t 
| the non-supervised group had prevailed 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
t 


made by ! 
! teachers or by others, only such defects | 
| (aside from beginning dental decay) as } 


If the parents | 
properly informed, however, | 
as to what the school is driving at in 
| its health work, much effort will hardly 


z, and in the } 
practice of habits conductive to health. | 


Periodic weighing and measuring (at | thee 


Daily in- ' 


explanation to | 
| older children of the reasons for prac- 


The teacher | 


the ; 


| Reductions Shown 
In Maternal and 
Infant Mortality 


Children’s Bureau Reviews 


Accomplishments of Wel- 
fare Work in, Various 
States. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
vised through their first year of life, and 
the mortality rate in this group was 22.6 
for every 1,000 live births. In the group 
not cared for through the demonstra- 
tion, the rate was 84.3. 


in the supervised group, there would 
have been three deaths of, mothers in- 
stead of no deaths; 15 stillbirths instead 
of seven; 24 neonatal deaths instead of 
six; and 37 deaths of infants under one 
year of age instead of ten. 

Rhode Island also reports a decline 
in maternal mortality from these 
causes which can be prevented by good 
prenatal and obstetrical care. The 
death rate per 10,000 live births from 
septicemia was 23. 5 in 19238 and 17.7 
in 1926; the death rate from al- 
buminuria and convulsions was 14.5 in 
1923 and 10.3 in 1926. During the 
fiscal year 1927 the work of the Rhode 
Island chiid welfare division reached 
and nurses made 54,800 home visits to 
and nurses made 54,00 home visits to 
give instruction relating to 
infant and child care. 

New Hampshire reports that one of 
the main features of the State’s mater- 
nity and infancy program has been in- 
tensive prenatal work carried on in cer- 
tain localities. The results indicate that 
supervision given to mothers 


maternal, 


during 


pregnancy and cinfinement is reflected | 


in the jower maternal mortality, stili- 
birth and neonatal mortality rates. 


Comparisons Made. 

On the basis of 
the State the following comparisons of 
rates o! maternal deaths, 


of life are made for four counties that 
have had a prenatal program’ over a 
period of years (five years for two 
counties and four years for two 


|} counties.) 


In the four counties there were 487 
live births to mothers receiving 
prenatal care; two of these 


nancy and_ childbirth—a 
mortality rate of 4.1 per 1,000 live 
births. There were 6,012 live births to 
the non-supervised mothers in 
counties; 51 of these mothers died— 
live births. There were 10 stillbirths 
for the supervised group—a rate of 2.1 
per 100 iive births, whereas there were 
193 :tillbirths—a rate of 3.2—for the 
unsupervised mothers. 


Among the babies born to the super- | 


vised group of mothers there were six | severe plague prevalence 


deaths in the first month of life—a 
neonatal mortality rate of 12.3 per 1,000 
live births, whereas there were 
the unsupervised 


mothers in 


46.9. In other words, if the same rates 


! of death nad prevailed among the super- 


vised mothers and their babies as pre- 
vailed in the case of the mothers not 
receiving prenatal care, four 


stead of 10 babies would have been still- 
born; and 23 instead of six babies 
would have died in the first month of 
their lives. 


and 
maternity and infancy act during the 
entire period of its operation, 
show percentage declines 
mortality in the rural 


in maternal 


1926 as compared with the period 1917- 
1921 (exclusive of 1918, the influenza 


urban districts, these declines are most 


areas are: Utah, 35.9; Maryland, 26.1; 
Michigan, 24.9; Indiana, 23.9: Minne- 
sota, 21.0; Ohio, 17.9; 
16:6; and Virginia, 10.9. 


President Approves 


; Rank of Rear hades Author: | 


and in his first years) the ! 


ized for Five Captains. 
The recommendations of the Navy Se- 
lection Board for the promotion of five 


and 14 lieutenant commanders 


of the Navy announced in a statement 
June 19. 


tion has been approved by the President 
of the United States: 


Tingey Craven, Wat Tyler 
Albert Ware Marshall, Harry Ervin 
Yarnell, Arthur Japy Hepburn. 

From commander to captain: Albert 
Norris, Wilhelm Lee Friedell, Burton 
Hepburn Green, Isaac Foote Dortch, 
Gordon Wayne Haines, John Walter Wil- 
cox, jr., Lawrence North MeNair, Wil- 
liam Baggaley, Benjamin Dutton, jr., 
Halford Robert Greenlee, Vaughan Kim- 
ball Coman, Reed Marquette Fawell. 

From lieutenant commander to com- 
mander: Richard Walter Wuest, Archi- 
bald McGlasson, Joseph Augustine 
Murphy, James Richard Barry, William 
Nicholson Richardson, jr., Charles Mil- 
ford Elder; Henry Thomas Settle, Rush 
Southgate Fay, Charles Maynard Cooke, 
jr., Mervyn Sharp Bennion, Augustin 
Heard Gray, Walter Elliott Brown, Hollo- 
way Halstead Frost, Howard Kirk 
Lewis. 


Cluverius, 


Landing Float for Planes 
Proposed for Buenos Aires 


A float in the outer harbor of Buenos 
Aaires as a landing base for seaplanes 
has been authorized by the Argentine 
Government, according to a report from 
the Trade Commissioner at Buenos Aires, 
H. H. Tewksbury, was made public June 
19 by the Department of Commerce. 

Moorings for two  seaplanes are 
planned on the proposed float, the report 
states. Close connections with the ad- 
jacent shore are expected to provide re- 
pair parts and fuel to the float without 
delay. 


If the rates in |} 


figures supplied by | 


stillbirths, | 
and deaths of infant in the first month | 


| were reported. 


I mothers | 
died from causes associated with preg- | 
maternal | 
| week ended February 4, 4,517 cases and | 
these | 


| a maternal mortality of 8.5 per 1,000 | the corresponding week of the preceed- | 





| practically the same, week for week, as 


282 | 
such deaths among the babies born to | 
these | 


counties—a neonatal mortality rate of | to decline early in February 


instead | 
; Of two mothers would have died; 16 in- 


eight | 


\ areas of more | 
| than 10 per cent for the period 1922- 


Pennsylvania, 
| plague during the first two months of 


| corresponding period 
| Seeks a : : : 
| either in Mauritius or in Reunion since | 


Promotions in Navy 


| have been a few cases at aaa » te 
| in Nigeria (37 case: to Mare 
captains to the rank of rear admiral, | te teen ah we March 20). : 
12 commanders to the rank of captain | 

to the | 
rank of commander, have been approved | 


by President Coolidge, the Department | Increase in India 


The full text of the statement follows: | 
The selection of the following officers | 
of the United States Navy for promo- | 





AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Prevalence of Diseasein Foreign Lands 
Is Reviewed by Public Health Service 


Many Deaths From Plague and Cholera Reported From 
India With Smallpox Cases Increasing There. 


Plague and cholera were virulent in | 
India with a high rate of mortality in | 
the early months of this year, it is stated 
by the Public Health Service in a re- 
view just issued of health conditions in 
foreign countries. 

An outbreak of plague in Aden in- | 
creased in March. The prevalence of 
cholera increased in Siam and southern | 
Indo-China. Only two cases of yellow 
fever were reported from Africa. 

In Europe, cases of smallpox were 
rare, with many countries entirely free 
of. this disease. ‘In northern Africa im- 
provement’ was also noted. In India and 
Rhodesia, however, the number of cases 
increased. 

- The outbreak of typhus fever continued 
unabated in Morocco. 

The full text of the 

lows: / 
The general prevalence for certain epi- 
demic diseases in most foreign countries 
during February and March is summa- 
rizde below. 

Plague.—Eight plague cases were re- 
ported during the second half of March | 
in Ben Gardane district in southern 
Tunis near the Tripoli frontier. 

Tunis had been free from plague since 
August, 1927, and these cases occurred 
a long distance from the scene of the 
outbreaks of 1926-27. Algeria and Greece 
were both free from plague in February | 
and March. 

Plague cases continued to occur at 
Suez in March; 30 case&8 were reported | 


statement fol- 





from the beginning of January up to | 
April 7. Only three plague cases have 
been reported elsewhere in Egypt since | 
the beginning of the year—one at Alex- 
andria and two in Upper Egypt. 

The outbreak at Aden increased during | 


| March, and 462 cases were reported in | 


the three weeks ended April 7, as com- 
pared with 424 cases in the preceding 
three weeks. In the week ended April 
April 14, there were 108 cases reported, 
indicating a slight decline in new cases. 

From the beginning of the outbreak to | 


| April 14, 1,300 cases and 943 deaths had | 


been reported. During the whole of the | 
epidemic in 1900, which hitherto had been 
the most severe, 708 cases and 576 deaths 


Plague Spread Rapidly 
In February in India 


Plague spread rapidly in India in the 
beginning of February, 1928. During the | 


3,296 deaths were reported, as compared 
with 1,394 cases and 967 deaths during 


ing year. 

The number of plague cases and deaths | 
reported between the middle of Decem- | 
ber and the middle of February was | 





that reported during the corresponding 
period of 1925-26, a year of moderately | 


The plague situation in February, 1928, 
was rather habd in the United Provinces, | 
Hyderabad, and Burma, but very good in 
the Punjab and in Bihar. The severe | 
outbreak at the city of Hyderabad began |; 
In upper | 
Burma the spread of plagud appears to | 
have come to a standstill except in the | 
town of Mandalay. 

In the United Provinces the outbreak | 
is somewhat disquieting, the number of 
plague cases and deaths reported having | 
trebled from the week ended January 28 | 
(757 deaths) to the week ended Febru- | 
ary 18 (2,329 deaths). Such a rate of | 


A 7 ; | increase, at this time of the year, has | 
Of the 12 States which have been in | 
birth registration area since 1917 | 
which have cooperated under the | 


not been seen in the United Provinces 
1924, when the number of deaths at- 
tributed to plague doubled during the 
since 1918; the nearest approach was in 
corresponding three weeks. 

Plague is slightly more prevalent in 
Java than it was in 1926, but less so than | 
in 1924 and 1925. During the 12 weeks 
ended January 28, 1928, there were 2,604 | 


| deaths attributed to the plague, as com- | 
year.) As the rural districts were con- | 
sidered to be in greater need of mater- | 
nal and infant welfare work than the | 


pared with 2,175 during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. Central 
Java continues to be most heavily in- | 


; E | fected, but western Java has not escaped. 
encouraging. The eight States having | 
the highest percentage declines in rural | 


The actual incidence of plague in the | 
east African centers of plague in Kenya, 
Uganda, and Madagascar is about the 
same as it was early in 1927. In Mada- ; 
gascar, 705 deaths were ascribed to 


1928, as compared with 749 during the | 
of the precidng | 
No plague case has been reported 


early in 1927. 

In the Union of South Africa, 17 
plague cases were reported on inland 
farms from the beginning of the year 
to March 24, 

The plague season has not yet begun | 
in the west African centers, but there | 
and Ijebu | 


Deaths from Cholera 


Cholera.—The incidence of cholera was | 
above normal at Calcutta in March, the | 
disease having been very prevalent in |! 
Bengal during the winter. There was | 
no cholera in ports west of Bombay. | 


Cholera in India, though slightly less | 
. ; . | prevalent in February than in January, 
From captain to rear admiral: Thomas | 


caused about the same number of deaths 
as in the corresponding month of the 
two preceding years, but more than dur- 
ing the corresponding periods of 1922- 
25. During the three weeks ended Feb- 
ruary 18, 1928, 4,802 deaths were at- 
tributed to cholera, as compared with 
4,331 deaths in 1927. The disease was 
almost entirely confined to the two most 
persistent centers—(1) Bengal, with As- 


sam and Orissa, and (2) Madras Presi- | 


dency. 

In Siam, 395 cas@és were reported dur- 
ing the first eight weeks of 1928, as 
compared with 326 and 1,168 cases dur- 


ing the corresponding periods of 1927 | 


and 1926, respectively. During the first 
eight weeks of each of the years from 
1922 to 1925 only from 2 to 13 cholera 


cases were reported weekly in the whole 


country. 

During the first quarter of 1928, chol- 
era was prevalent in the southern part 
of French Indo-China, 220 cases being 





Nationality Is Fixed 
For Tracts on Border 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

sion in determining international title 
to 42 tracts of land, comprising about 
4,000 acres along the Texas border, which 
tracts of land had become detached from 
one country or the other by natural ac- 
tion of the Rio Grande. Action had been 
pending on these cases for many years. 
The Commissioner states that the find- 
ings of the Commission were unanimous 
in all these cases, 


; continent early in 1928. 
| Denmark, Gibraltar, Hungary, Lithuania, 


| uary 


| March 24. 


; and Latvia each had reported one case 
| in the first two months of the year; | 


| first two weeks of the year. 


| when they reported, respectively, 36 and | 
| 108 cases. 


| Situation in northern Africa is indicated 


; 388 cases and 46 deaths were reported | 


; Marrakesh and in the Sous area, the | 


| Range has undoubtedly predisposed the 





reported in Cambodia, 1,162 cases in 
Cochin-China, and 376 in Annam up to 
March 20. Tonkin and Laos were re- 
ported free from cholera. 

Yellow fever.—In the Belgian Congo, | 
there was one yellow fever case at Ma- 
tadi on February 24 and one case on 
board a ship at Boma on March 5. No 
other case was reported there or else- 
where in Africa in March. 





Few Smallpox Cases 


| Reported in Europe 


Smallpox.—Cases of smallpox were 
rare in most countries on the European 
No case wes 
reported: in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Luxemburg, and Ruman’a either in Jan- 
or February; in Sweden. up to 
March 15; in the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes up to March 21; 
nor in the Irish Free State, Northern 
Ireland, Scotland, and Switzerland up to 


Malta and Norway were both free from 
smallpox in January. Estonia, Finland, 


Belgium reported one case up to March 
24, and Germany one case up to March 
10. Poland reported three cases up to 
March 10, and Italy three cases in the 


Greece, with eight cases of smallpox 


France, with 21 cases in the same pe- 
riod, showed marked improvement over 
the corresponding months of 1927, 


Portugal reported 258 smallpox cases 
with 30 deaths in the first two months. 


or for the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, 

In England and Wales smallpox was 
less prevalent in the first 12 weeks of 
the year than in the corresponding pe- | 
riod of 1927; 4,377 cases were reported 
as compared with ,5,774 in 1927. 

Marked improvement in the smallpox | 


by the early reports for 1928. In Al- 
geria 174 cases had been reported up 
to March 24 as against 518 cases in 
the period of 1927; in Egypt only two 
cases up to February 11 as against 121; 
and in French Morocco 97 cases up to 
February 29 as compared with 265. In 
Tunis a slight increase occurred, and 
39 cases were reported up to March 18 
as compared with 26 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. 


Typhus Fever Outbreak 
In Morocco Abated 


_ The severe form of smallpox per- 
sisted in northern Rhodesia in 1928; 


up to February 4, and 297 cases and 
42 deaths in the next five wecks. 

_ There was an increase of smallpox 
in India after the middle of January, 
18,336 cases being reported during the 
four weeks ended February 18 as com- | 
pared with 12,668 cases in the preced- 
ing four weeks. The incidence was not 
quite as high, however, as in the pre- 
ceding year, when 23,282 cases were 
reported during the four weeks ended 
February 19. 

Typhus fever.—The serious outbreak 
of typhus fever which began last year 
in Morocco persisted unabated in the 
early months of 1928. Up to March 24, 
2,464 cases were reported as compared 
with 484 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year. The principal 
center of the disease is in the south- 
ern part of the country, especially at | 


principal town of which, Taroudant, has 
suffiered most severely. 

During Lhe period under review, 940 
cases were reported in the town of 
Taroudant, which has about 8,000 in- 
habitants. There were 527 cases at | 
Marrakesh and 218 at Casablanca. 

Unfavorable economic conditions re- 
sulting from the poor harvests of 1926 
and 1927 in the part of the country 
south of the great Atlas Mountain 


population to the epidemic which is here 
of a severe type. It is said that typhus 
elsewhere in Morocco is usually of a 
relatively mild type. 


gee, —— 





| of May 24, 


| compensation earned 


Arp Presentsn Herern, Berna 
BY THE Uniten States DalLy 


Ruling on Higher Pay 
For Postmasters of 


Fourth Class Give 


Mr. McCarl Holds Compen 
sation Should Be on Basis 
Of Amounts Actually 
To Be Paid. 


‘The Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, in a letter to th 
Postmaster General, Harry S. New, ha 
ruled that the phrase “compensatio 
earned in each quarter,” contained in a 
Act of Congress of May 24, 1928, grant 
ing additional increase in pay for allow 
ances to fourth-class postmasters on ac 
count of light, heat, fuel, etc., refers % 
the amount actually allowable or pay 
able for each quarter or quarters unde} 
all the provisions of the Act of Jun¢ 
4, 1926. The full text of the letter fol 
lows: 

The Postmaster General: Consideratio 
has been given to your letter of Jun 
1, 1928, wherein you refer to the Ac 
1928, granting allowance: 
for rent, fuel, light and equipment tc 
postmasters of the fourth class, and re 
quest decision of the following question 

“It is understood that as the law pro 
vides that the compensation of post 
masters of the fourth class shall nof 
exceed $1,100 for the whole fiscal yea 
and prescribes how the compensation 


| earned shall be adjusted in the settle 


ment of the quarterly accounts of post 


} masters of the fourth class, that the 15 
; reported up to the end of February, and | 


per centum of the compensation earne 
in each quarter shall be based upon the 
actual compensation which may be pai 
the postmaster as provided by the Act 
of June 4, 1926. Is this correct?” 
Provisions of New Act. 
The Act of May 24, 1928, Public 495 


1 ; r | provides as follows: 
| No information was available for Spain | 


“That after July 1, 1928, postmasters 
of the fourth class shall te paid as allow 
ances for rent, fuel, light, and equipmen 
an amount equal to 15 per centum of the 
in each quarter 
such allowances to be paid at the en 
of :ach quarter at the same time an 
in the same manner as their regula 
compensation.” 

The act of June 4, 1926, 44 Stat. 695 
provides the method for computing the 
compensation of fourth-class postmas 
ters and contains the following limita 
tions: 

“Provided, That in adjusting the quar. 
terly compensation of postmasters of the 
fourth class the General Accounting Of 
fice shall allow such compensation asi 
may be shown by the quarterly returns 


; to be due, not exceeding $275 for the 


quarter ending September 30, not ex 
ceeding $550 for the two quarters end 
ing December 31, not exceeding $825 fo 


; the three-quarters ending March 31, and 


not exceeding $1,100 for the whole fisca 
year, exclusive of three cents commis- 
sion on each money-order issued: * * *,’ 

Then follows in the statute provisions 
to be applied where there is a change 
in the postmasters during the year and 
for the advancement of the post office 
to another class. 

While it might possibly be said that 
the entire amount of compensation com- 
puted by the method prescribed in the 
first part of the act of June 4, 1926, 
supra, is earned even though it exceeds 
the maximum allowable as limited by thgp 
above quoted proviso to the act, it ¥ 
believed that the phrase “compensation 
earned in each quarter”*within the mean- 
ing of the act of May 24, 1928, supra, 
refers to the amount actually allowable 
and payable to a fourth-class postmaster 
for each quarter or quarters under all 
of the provisions of the act of June 4, 
1926, supra. This would appear to be 


| indicated by the condition contained in 


the act of May 24, 1928, that “such 
allowances (are) to be paid at the end 
of each quarter at the same time and 


; in the same manner as their regular 


compensation.” 

Accordingly, the above quoted state- 
ment from your submission appears to be 
correct. 

Your attention is invited to the pro- 
vision that the act of May 24, 1928, is ef- 
fective “after July 1, 1928.” Accordingly 
compensation earned by fourth class post- 
masters on July 1, 1928, should be ex- 
cluded from computing the total compen- 
sation for the first quarter of the fiscal 
year 1929, on the basis of which the per- 
centage increase for allowances author- 
ized by the act are to be computed. 
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Retail Prices a Food 
In May One Per Cent 


Less Than Year ‘Ago 


Index Issued by Bureau of | 


Labor Statistics Shows 
Slight Increase Since 
April, However. 


The retail food 
the Bureau of 


index issued 
Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor shows 
for May 15, 1928, an increase of 
a little more than 1 per cent 
since April 15, 1928; a decrease of about 
1 per cent since May 15, 1927; and 
increase of a little over 59 per cent since 
May 15, 1913. The index number (1913 

100.0) was 155.4 in May, 1927; 152.1 
in April, 1928; and 153.8 in May, 1928. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

During the month from April 15, 1928, 
21 articles on which magnthly prices were 
secured increased as follows: 
per cent; pork chops, 13 per cent; 
oranges, 12 per cent; lamb and strictly 
fresh eggs, 5 per cent; flour and navy 
beans, 4 per cent; onions, 3 per cent; sir- 
loin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck 
roast, plate beef and lard, 2 per cent; 
ham, macaroni, canned peas and sugar, 
L per cent; and bacon, oleomargarine and 
coffee. less than five-tenths of 1 per 
cent. 

Eight articles decreased: Potatoes, 6 
per cent; butter, cornflakes, canned to- 
matoes and bananas, 1 per cent; and 
cheese, vegetable lard substitute and 
tea, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent, 
The following 13 articles showed no 
change in the month: Hens, canned red 
salmon, fresh milk, evaporated milk, 
bread, cornmeal, rolled oats, wheat 
cereal, rice, baked beans, canned corn, 
prunes and raisins. 


by 


Changes by Citiés. 

During the month from April 15, 1928, 
to May 15, 1928, there was an increase in 
the average cost of food in 46 of the 51 
cities as follows: Louisville, 4 per cent; 
Baltimore, Birmingham and Cincinnati, 
per cent; Chicago, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, St. Paul, Scranton, Spring- 


field, I1l., and Washington, 2 per cent; | 


Atlanta, Boston, 
Charleston, S. C., Dallas, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Little Rock, 
Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Newark, New 
New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Peoria, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., St. Louis, Salt 
Lake City, and Savannah, 1 per cent; and 
Buffalo, Fall River, Houston, Jackson- 
ville, Mobile and Seattle, less than five- 
tenths of 1 per cent. The following four 
cities decreased. Providence, 1 per cent; 
and Portland, Oreg., Rochester and San 


Bridgeport, Butte, 


Francisco, less than five-tenths of 1 per | 


cent. In Los Angeles there was nc change 
in the’month. 

For the year period May 15, 1927, to 
May 15, 1927, 35 cities showed decreases: 
Columbus, Omaha and Salt Lake City, five 
per cent; Jacksonville, four per 
Detroit, Peoria and Seattle, three per 
cent; Boston, Bufralo, Butte, Denver, 
Norfolk, Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg., 
Providence and St. Louis, two per cent; 
3altimore, Bridgeport, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Fall River, Los Angeles, Newark, 
New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., 
Richmond, St. Paul and San Francisco, 
one per cent; and Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Mobile, New Haven, Savannah 
and Springfield, IIl., less than five-tenths 
of one per cent. 

Fourteen cities showed 


Dallas, two per cent; Atlanta, Charles- 


gton, S. C., Little Rock, Memphis, Minne- | 


Sapolis, New Orleans and Scranton, one 
Sper cent; and Birmingham, Houston, 
.Kansas City and Manchester, less than 
ive-tenths of one per cent. 
and Washington there was no change in 
s the year. a 
Cost Compared With 1913. 


the year 1913, food on May 15, 1928, was 
65 percent higher in Chicago; 63 per 
cent in Washington; 62 per cent 
Seranton; 61 per cent in Richmond; 60 
per cent in Baltimore, Birmingham, De- 
troit and Philadelphia; 59 per cent in 
Atlanta and Cincinnati; 58 per cent in 
New York; 57 per cent in Buffalo, 
» Charleston, S. C., Louisville and St. 

Louis; 56 per cent in Cleveland, Miltwau- 
see, and Minneapolis; 55 per cent in New 

Haven; 54 per cent in Boston, Dallas, 
“and Pittsburgh; 53 per cent in Man- 
“chester and Providence; 52 per cent in 
. Fall River, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
‘and New Orleans; 49 per cent in Newark; 

{8 per cent in Little Rock, Memphis and 

San Francisco; 46 per cent in Omaha; 42 
' per cent in Seattie; 41 per cent in Jack- 

sonville; 40 per cent in Los Angeles; 39 
Sper cent m Denver; 37 per cent in Port- 


} 
r 
{ 


and, Oreg.; and 30 per cent in Salt Lake | 


€ City. 

Prices were not obtained in Bridgeport, 
PButte, Columbus, Houston, Mobile, Nor- 
pfolk, Peoria, Portland, Me., Rochester, 
*St. Paul, Savannah, and Springfield, Ill., 
yin 1918, hence no comparison for the 15- 
{ year period can be given for these cities. 


‘Rural Health Service 
i Extended in Virginia 


Whole-Time Officers Employed 
By Fifteen Counties. 


The number of counties in Virginia 

which conduct rural health services un- 
der the direction of wholettime health 
officers increased from six in 1920 to 
415 in 1928, the Bureau of Education, 
“Department of the Interior, has just 
gstated. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Counties in Virginia conducting rural 
health service under the direction of a 
whole-time health officer increased from 
six in 1920 to 15 counties in 1928. In 
10 counties a sanitation officer is em- 
ployed, according to recent study of 
rural health problems in Virginia made 
by a graduate student at the University 
of Virginia. In 14 counties rural health 

, service is in charge of a sanitation of- 
ficer and a nurse; in 14 counties a pub- 
lic health nurse heads the work. In all, 

» 50 of the 100 counties in Virginia main- 
tain séme form of public health serv- 

( ice. 

The virginia State Board of Health 
provides 50 per cent of the funds re- 
quired to establish in counties whole- 
time medical health units up to a budget 
of $10,000. A donatiton from the 
Rockefetler Foundation, equal to one- 
half of the State grant, further supple- 
ments the amount avaliable to counties 
for work of this character. For less com- 
plete forms of health service, State aid 
is given according to the extent of the 
work undertaken, 


an | 


Cabbage, 21 | 


Denver, | 


Haven, | 


cent; ! ! 
| lately a number of satirical films on 


increases: | 
Louisville, three per cent; Cincinnati and | 


In Rochester | 


As compared with the average cost in | 


in! 
! 


| 


Current developments and plans in the 
; motion picture industry in Europe and 
Asia are described in a report to the 
Department of Commerce by ‘Trade 
;| Commissioner George R. Canty, in Paris, 
! made public June 19. Mr. Canty states 





‘ that “Belgoskino,” the State film com- | 


| pany of the Rutheniar Soviet Republic, 
has sent three expeditions to Mongolia 
and will film a scenario in the Siberian 
| city of Werchneudinsk, with a political 
' plot built around a descendant of Chingis- 
; Kan, the Mongolian conqueror, The re- 
| port follows in full text: 

| The motion picture release schedule of 
; Ufa, Germany, for 1928-1929, recently 
‘ announced in the trade press, includes 29 
| long feature films, 25 short comedies, and 
25 educational and instructional films. Of 
' this total Ufa will produce directly nine 
| features, and all of the short comedies 
| and educationals, 

' The net receipts of the Irish Free State 
| from cinematograph films for the years 
| 1924, 1925, and 1926, was £12,233, £153,- 
148, and £13,244, respectively, according 
| to the third annual report of the Free 
; State Revenue Commissioners, Thé net 
receipts from Entertainment Duty for 
the same period was £167,670, £179,023, 
1 and £168,572. 

| The Ruthenian Soviet Republic has 
its own State film company, called “Bel- 
goskino.” The latter has considerably 


transferred it to Leningrad for economic 
xeasons. The company intends to build 


| Belgoskino’s production will 
| ther extended, it is stated. The com- 
pany has just now completed a new 
film entitled “In a Large Town,” (di- 
rectors, Auerbach and Donskoj). The 
film settles the contest of two tendencies 
among the working youth; it is ending 
; by a victory of the one which has a 
' salutary influence on the others. Gardin, 
manager of Sowkino, has been engaged 


be fur- 





: ’ ak Pret 
} by Belgoskino, and is beninning a film | 


| on Chinese life. 
| Film Expeditions 


| Are Sent to Mongolia 


Mejrabpom Rouss has sent three ex- 
peditions to Mongolia on the new 
| Pudowkin-film, They have started work, 
and the basis of the operatiohs will be 
in the Siberian city “Werchneudinsk.” 
| The film is showing fights between 
| Monogolian partisans and the British 
{ occupants. In order to carry out the 

British occupation plan, the Mongolian 
| prisoner, who, as it is ascertained, is a 
| descendant of Chingis-Kan, the great 

Mongolian chief, is to be proclaimed 
| king of Mongolia and used as an in- 
| strument to execute British plans. But 

the Mongol is a_ revolutionary; he 
; escapes and becomes a much-feared 
; partisan chief. The scenario of this film 
is written by Brik, from a novel by 
' Nowokschenow. 

The Soviet film industry has produced 


} various subjects of Soviet life, which 

| are classified as educational factors. The 

| Protasanow-film, “Don Diego and Pela- 
geja,” produced by Mejrabpem-Rouss, is 
meeting with success. Sowkino has now 
completed another film of this sort, en- 

| titled “The Chinese Mill” (director, A. 
Lewschin). 

} The Council of Commissaries of Rus- 


| sian Soviet Republics has instituted a | 


! commission which is to work out the 
principal lines, which the development 
of the Russan film industry must follow 
| during the coming five years. The Com- 
mission is composed by Messrs. 
Lunatscharsky, Commisar of the People, 
| Schwedtechikoff, Brikow and Amixt, un- 
der the presidency of Iliin. 

A new Indian producing company 
| “Classical Pictures Corporation” has 


been instituted recently at Bombay, .by | 


| Stage Manager N. G. Deware. 


| the cooperation of educated Indian men 


and women who have distinguished them- | 
The |; 


company, it is said, intends to engage a | 


selves on the stage and the screen. 


foreign technical staff, preferably Ger- 
man, or to find a German producing 


Dr. Edward Francis 


Is Awarded Medal 


Surgeon of Public Health Serv- 
ice Honored for Scien- 
tific Research. 


The highest award of the American 
Medical Association for achievement in 
scientific research, a gold medal, 
i been awarded to Surgeon Edward Francis, 
; Of the United States Public Health Serv- 

ice, for his “thorough and important 

scientific contributions to the knowledge 
: of tularaemia.” a disease transmitted 
! to man through handling of rabbits, ‘the 
| Public Health Service was informed June 
{| 19 by the Association. 
; _ It was stated orally at the Public 
| Health Service that Dr. Francis for ten 

years has been studying tularaemia. He 

isolated the germ and outlined means of 
| preventing contraction of the disease. He 
: ascertained in his studies, during which 
i he contracted tularaemia; that rabbits be- 
| come infected by ticks, but that the 
| ticks seldom bite a man. The disease is 
transmitted to the human beings through 
handling rabbits when preparing them 
for market, but the germs’ become 
dormant once the rabbit is cooked. 

At the*same time the Committee on 
Awards informed the Public Health Serv- 
ice that Surgeon O. E. Denny, Medical 


Officer in charge of the National Lep- : 


erosarium, Carville, La., under the di- 
rection of the Public Health Service, had 
been awarded the third prize under 
awards for exhibits. 


Admiral Robison Assumes 
Duties at Naval Academy 
Rear Admiral S. &. 
sumed his duties as superintendent of 


| the United States Naval Academy ac- 
| cording to a statement just made pub- 
| 
‘ 


Robison, has as- 


lic by the Department of the Navy. 
full text of which follows: 


Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U. S. N., | 


assumed the duties of the Superintendent 
| of the U. S. Naval Academy at Annap- 
' 


Rear Admiral L. M. Nulton, U. S. N 


who proceeds to sea duty as the Vice | 
Admiral commanding the Battleship Di- | 
! visions of the Battle Fleet with the U. S. | 


S. “West Virginia” as his flagship. 
Admiral 
the Commandant of the 
trict and as the Cammandant 
Bremerton navy yard, 


of the 


| expanded its production of late and has | 


| its own studio at Leningrad. After that, | 


A. | 


It will | 
complete two films during this winter: 
“Vasantasena” and “Mother India,” with | 


has | 


The | 


olis, Maryland, on June 16, relieving | 


Robison has been serving as ! 
13th naval dis- | 
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Plans for New Projects Are Announced 
By Film Industry in Europe and Asia 


| Ruthenian Soviet Republic Sends Three Expeditions to 
Siberia to Make Picture of Political Story. 


firm to cooperate with for the production 
of thése films. The new institution is 
said to have been much approved of by 
native personalities, .especially by na- 
tionalists, and also by the president of 
the Indian Cinematographic Committee, 
which will soon submit its suggestions 
to the Indian Government. 

The Indiana Cinema Commission has 
issued its report which, it is understood, 
rejects the quota system for that county 
and advocates a subsidy for private en- 
terprises. The three European members, 
however, have issued a minority report 
disagreeing with their colleagues’ pro- 
posals on these points. All the members 
declare that any Imperial or British 
preference is unnecessary; and further- 
more advocate one central censorship in- 
stead ofthe exisiting provincial cen- 
sorships, 

A lengthy report has been presented to 
the Oxfor Education Committee, Great 
Britain, by the Secretary of Education. 
A. C, Cameron, on the recent experiment 
| of using the Super Cinema for educa- 
tional purposes. The report states, inter 
alia: “The general opinion of head teach- 
ers seem to be that the experiment is 
proving definitely a success, and essays 
written after the shows indicate that 
children have carried away at least a 
clear visual impression. The total ac- 
commodation applied for by the schools 
was 300 in excess of the accommodation 
of the theaters. To meet this difficulty 
the directors and managers might, we 
understand, be prepared to put at the 
Committee’s disposal their second cinema 
in George Street, providing some 600 ad- 
ditional places. 

“We are satisfied,” the report continues, 
“that the film as it is now being used at 
Oxford, with preparatory lessons in 
class, and essays written afterwards is 
primarily an instrument of teaching, and 
that the shows should, therefore be held 
| in school hours. The cost of a school- 
time show, including the hire of the films, 
was estimated at not exceeding £10 per 
| show. The actual cost, owing to the 
special rates quota for films by British 
Instructional, is likely to be below this 
figure, and the cost of the two halls in 
use is not likely to exceed it. After 
further shows, a conference of head 
teachers is to be held and if the ver- 
dict is favorable, suggestions will be 
considered for the further development 
of this work, if approved by the Educa- 
tional Committee.” 





Decision to Stand 
On Increase of Pay 


Comptroller General De- 
clines to Revise Ruling 


On Welch Act. 


The Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 
in a letter to the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has refused 
to modify his decision relative to a re- 
adjustment of compensation of Federal 
employes under the so-called Welch law 
| enacted by Congress at its last session. 

The Commission had sought a revi- 
sion of a decision of Mr. McCarl under 
the date of June 2, 1928, in so far as 
this decision relates to employes in Grade 
| 12. Mr. McCarl declared he saw no need 
for a reversal of his original decision. 

It was explained orally at the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office that there was no 
doubt but that similar requests for a 
modification of the previous ruling would 
be made. The statement was made how- 
ever that Mr. McCarl considers his deci- 
sion final, and unless some new angle is 
developed for readjustment, the original 
| decision on pay increases under the 
Welch law will stand. 

In the meantime ,the Bureau of the 
Budget is receiving estimates of the 
| actual costs of administering the new 
Welch law by the various executive es- 
tablishments, it was stated. This infor- 
mation is necessary before the law can 
be made applicable in order that funds 
| may be made available to take care of 
the increased compensation to federal 
employes becoming effective July 1. 

Mr. McCarl has already ordered the 
| ‘heads of executive establishments that, 
if the Welch law creates a deficiency in 
existing appropriations, such a defici- 
ency must necessarily be taken care of 
by Congress. 





Minors Leave School 
To Find Employment 


Permits Granted 54,000 Boys 
And Girls in New York State. 


Approximately 54,000 boys and girls 
under 16 years of age were released from 
full-time school attendance in order to 
| enter employment in New York State 
|.during the year ending August, 1926, ac- 
cording to a study recently made, it has 
just been stated by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Nearly 54,000 boys and girls under 16 
years of age were released from full-time 
school attendance in New York State, and 
were granted employment certificates 
during the year ending August, 1926, ac- 
cording to figures recently compiled by 
the New York Child-labor Committee in 
cooperation with the State Education De- 
partment. 

About 90 per cent of the total number 
of children were from city-schools. Nearly 
four-fifths of the 53,644 children, or 42,- 
530, remained in school until their fif- 
teenth birthday, and three-fifths of the 
pupils who left school to enter industry 
had completed at least the eighth grade. 

Under the law no child under 15 may 
receive an employment certificate unless 
he has graduated from an elementary 
school. Only 6.69 per cent of those ap- 
plying were refused permits, due, in most 
cases, to lack of physical fitness, 





No Reference by Witness 
To Bureau of Efficiency 


In the report of the hearing of the 
Senate Committee investigating civil 
service conditions, published in the issue 
of June 19, Herbert E. Morgan, of the 
| Civil Service Commission, was repre- 
sented as answering “yes” to an inquiry 
whether he would discontinue the Bureau 
of Efficiency. ‘ 

The question was asked of Harland 
Wood, another witness, and not of Mr. 


| to the Bureau of Efficiency in his testi- 


4 mony, 
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Nine Army Prisoners 
To Be Pardoned July 4 | 


Nine Army prisoners will be par- 
doned on the Fourth of July, according 
to an announcement by the Department 
of War on June 19, which follows in 
full text: 

It has been the practice of the Wat | 
Department for many years to release 
on the Fourth of July a limited number | 
of military prisoners, confined in the , 
Disciplinary Barracks and its branches | 
and in the United States Penitentiaries, 
whose conduct record is excellent and 
who have served material portions of 
their sentences. 

Accordingly, there have been selected | 
for release this year nine prisoners, 
pardons for whom have recently been | 
sent out from the Department. Of these, 
four are from the Disciplinary Barracks 


at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, two from 
Islands, 


the Pacific Branch, Alcatraz § 
California, and three from the Atlantic 
Branch, Governor’s Island, New York. 


Expenses for Drydocking 
“Leviathan” Approved 


Approval of an authorization of $54,- 
000 for the drydocking of the liner “Le- 
viathan,” was given June 19 by the 
United States Shipping Board. The 
full text of the Board’s statement fol- 
lows: 

The Shipping Board has 
S. “Leviathan” at the Boston 
Yard during the period July 21 to July 
29. This is the regular semiannual dry- 
docking of the vessel during which any 
necessary under-water repair will be 
performed. 


Body by Fisher 


| outside of the District of Columbia. 
approved } 
necessary expenses for drydocking the S. | 
Navy | 


Unfairness in Civil Service Administration 


Is Charged by Employes of Government | 


Witnesses Testify to Alleged Favoritism and Unfairness 
On Part of Superior Officers. 


The Senate Committee investigating 


appointments and dismissals in the civil | tTOR t ( 
| she was dismissed, she said, were from 


service heard additional witnesses June 
19, in criticism of conditions in the Gov- 
ernment departments. 

The witnesses were: Miss Winifred J. 


Weston, now employed in the Loans and | 


Currency Division, Treasury Department; 


| Norman Sandridge, who alleged _vindic- 


tiveness in the Government Printing 
Office; Miss Mary E. Henanghan, former 
Missouri and Illinois school teacher; and 
George L, Cain. 

Mr. Cain suggested changes in the law 
so as to require Federal officials to con- 
sider charges made by subordinates. He 
criticized the income tax unit of the 
Treasury Department 
its audit activities. He had a 


said he 


| long statement of charges to present in 
this connection. 


Rating Kept Down, 


| Says Woman Employe 
Miss Weston said her superior officials | 


in the Treasury Department are “keep- 
ing her rating down.” She said she 
found that when dismissals occur they 
are mostly of employes from the eo 


great many of the supervisors in the 


service, she said, are from the District | 


of Columbia and naturally favor District 
employes. 

She said she 
seven or eight others, but was rein- 
stated. She has asked that her dis- 
missal be investigated, she said, but has 


<temmns 


was. dismissed, 


particularly as to | 


charged 


| and appointments. 


| anything to do with it? 


with | 


never been able to get any action. Others 
separated from the service at the time 


Nebraska, Indiana and other States and 
only one from the District of Columbia. 

“You came in under civil service?” 
she was asked. “Yesy”’ 

“And the others did?” “Yes,” 
plied. | 
“Were others of that group then 
separated taken back at the same time?” 
“No,” she answered, adding that she went 
back at the same salary, and that the | 


she re- 


| others were taken back later but at lower 
| salaries. 


“Investigation,” Miss Weston said, 
“would show that I am better qualified 
than others with whom I am associated. 
I was supposed to have military prefer- 
ence. I was the wife a disabled vete- 
ran.” 

She said she married the disabled 
veteran after her appointment to office. 
Her salary, she said, $1,860. She 
unfairness in both dismissals 


iS 


“The District of Columbia,” she said, 
“has preference all the way through.” 

“Do you think the employes union has 
?” asked Senator 
Brookhart (Progressive Republican), of 
Iowa, the acting chairman. ' 

“I do not know. I was a member of | 
the union, but am not now. I believe 
in unions, however.” 

Norman Sandridge told of his career | 
in civil service to show, he said, that | 
he had devoted much of his life to the | 
Government. He told of rising to the | 
position of Weather Bureau observer at 


| Raleigh, Nr C.; 


| struggle with the Public Printer. 
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of his transfer in the 
weather service to Albany, N. Y.; that 
he was telegraphed for to come to Wash- 
ington to begin a period of 12 years 
in the field service of the Department of 
Agriculture, and finally was appointed 
to the Government Printing Office. 

In order to supplement his Government 
salary, he said, he handled trucks, car- 
ried messages for a telegraph company 
and was “part night clerk” of a. hotel, 

He praised the Columbia Typographi- 
cal Union, which at the time of his re- 
appointment to the Government Printing 
Office in 1922, he said, was having a 
He re- 
ferred to his service there from 1922 to 
1927, when he was dropped from the 


| rolls. 


A suggestion that some board be cre- 
ated, in the nature of an appeal board, to 
which an employe could appeal his case, 
completed the testimony of Mr. Sand- 
ridge. He said that some _ provision 
should be made whereby employes of a 
mind to testify should be certain of im- 
munity from punishment by superiors. 
Reinstatement Refused 
By Public Printer 

The first evidence of vindictiveness 
against him in the Government Printing 
Office, Mr. Sandridge said, was when he 
was transferred from the night proof 
room to the day proof room, with smailer 
salary; then, he said, he was sent back 
to handwork at the case, with lower sal- 


| ary, and finally, he said, he was the “lone 


individual out of 4,000 employes” dropped 


| from the roll at the time. 


The record, he said, showed that 12 
others were dropped at the time time. He 
explained that these were elderly em- 


| ployes having means, who had requested 


that they be dropped if separations were 
necessary. 


Mr. Sandridge is seeking reinstate- 


‘J 
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Buy the only fine car 


that has been 
n 


Two 


Mil 


U will search in vain among 


motor cars for a longer or more 


brilliant record of service than Buick’s. 


Two million Buicks have proved Buick 
value on the road. More than a 


million and 


a half, still in service, 


attest Buick stamina and long life. 


SEDANS $1195 to $1995 


ry 


COUPES $1195 to $1850 


proved by 


Pe ees 


Every Buick has—as “regular equip- 
ment,” — power in excess of any need, 
beauty and luxury beyond compare— 
and a degree of dependability which 


has long been traditional. 


-You’re sure of real value when you 


buy the only fine car that has been 
proved by two million owners. 


All Buick models have Lovejoy Hydraulic Shock Absorbers, front and rear, as standard equipment 


Sd 


SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The G.M.A.C. finance plan, the most desirable, is available 


guj * BUICK 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


FLINT, MICHIGAN—DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Mines and Minerals 


Tax Computation Must be Made on Basis | 


That Reflects Income to be Assessed 


Books of Plaintiff 
Examned on Appeal 


Failure of Commissioner to 
Recompute Assessment Held 
To Compel Judicial Inquiry. 


Rosert P. HYMANS CoaL ComMPANY, INC. 
vy. THE UNITED STATES. No. 18909. 
District CourRT FOR THE EASTERN 
DIsTRICT OF LOUISIANA. 

This was an action in which the plain- 
tiff sought to recover taxes paid on in- 
come which it alleged was not received 
in the years for which it was taxed. 
Plaintiff’s books were found by the court 
not to have been on a strictly accrual 
basis although the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue had insisted they were 
on such basis and refused to allow a 
change in the method in order, as the 
plaintiff claimed, that the true income 
would be reflected. The court ruled that 
the Commissioner had power to recom- 
pute the tax when the books did not 
properly refiect the income but by his 
failure so to do had compelled judicial 
inquiry to determine the true facts. 

A. M. Suthon (Henry and Cooper) and 
John J. Finnon, for the taxpayer; Wayne 
B. Borah and T. M. Logan Bruns, for 
the United States. Following is the full 
text of the opinion by District Judge 
Burns: 

Plaintiff sues to recover at law $3,- 
724.96, alleged to have been illegally as- 
sessed and collected over its 


the sum of $3,528.85 for the fiscal 
year ending July 31st, 1918, and $196.11 


for the fiscal year ending July 31st, | 
| books were not exactly kept on an ac- 


1919. . . , 
Plaintiff is a Louisiana corporation, 


domiciled in New Orleans, and is affili- | 


ated with the subsidiary corporations 
Gulf Barge and Towing Company and 
South Brilliant Coal Company. 


together for the taxable years in ques- 
tion upon a fiscal year basis as of July 


81st in each year, pursuant to Sec. 240 | 


of the Revenue Act of 1918 (40 Stat. 
1143), which defines affiliated corpora- 
tions and authorizes such consolidated 
returns. Trial by jury was formally 


waived and findings of facts requested. | 


On July 22, 1924, plaintiff was noti- 
fied by the Commissioner of a proposed 
assessment of additional taxes. Appeal 
was taken to the United States Board 

»of Tax Appeals, which, after hearing 
on November 10, 1924, made findings of 
fact and ordered the taxes computed in 
accordance with its decision, viz., an ad- 
ditional tax of $3,455.34 for the fiscal 
year ending July 31, 1918, and $1,791.52 
for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1919. 
The items of income in question grew 
out of certain freights earned on seven 
barge vayages which were entered on 
the books of the Barge and Towing Com- 
pany as income for the years 1918 and 
1919, and which, for the purpose of tax- 
ation as income, plaintiff contends should 
be viewed as having earned or accrued 
for the two subsequent years respect- 
ively. 


Plaintiff Says Accounting 


Was on Accrual Basis 
The plaintiff contends that its books 


were kept on an accrual basis, and as | 


the seven barge voyages by which the 
freights were earned were not completed 
until the subsequent fiscal years, al- 


though begun in the two preceding years | 


of 1918 and 1919, the same were not 
actually accrued when entered in the 
books; that most of the expenses of each 
of the seven barge voyages were not 
paid until the fiscal year following that 
jin which the freight was entered on the 
books and when the freight was actually 
earned or accrued. 

As to three of the voyages in ques- 
tion, entered in the books of the Gulf 
Barge and Towing Company as income 
prior to July 31, 1918, and as to three 
of the four voyages in question entered 
as income prior to July 31st, 1919, the 
agreed facts are as follows: (1) Entered 

! as income for the fiscal year ended July 

#* 31, 1918: 

‘ 1—Coal, San Antonia, $5,617.77; 2— 
Lumber, Holliswood, $10,784.58; 3—Lum- 
ber, Madison, $3,664.78; total, $20,067.33. 

Number 1 sailed from New Orleans 

* to Havana, Cuba, finished discharging 

' the cargo on August 7, 1918, and re- 

* turned to Mobile, Ala., on August 15, 

1918. 

: Number 2 sailed from Pensacola, Fla., 
for Havana, Cuba, finished discharging 

* the cargo on August 27, 1918, and re- 
turned to Pensacola, Fla., on August 31, 
1918. 

tH Number 8 sailed from Pensacola, Fla., 

» for Havana, Cuba, finished discharging 
the cargo on September 11, 1918, and 

' returned to Pensacola on September 15, 

, 1918. 

(2) Entered as income for the fiscal 

; year ended July 31, 1919: 

*  1—Coal, San Antonio, $9,590.85; 2— 
Lumber, Ethel Clarke, $5,151.25; 3— 
Lumber, Madison, $3,409.49; total, $18,- 
151.39. 

. No. 1 sailed from Pensacola, Fla., for 

- Havana, Cuba, finished discharging her 
cargo on August 2, 1919, and returned 
to Pensacola on August 7, 1919. 

No. 2 sailed from St. Andrews, Fla., 
for Cardenas, Cuba, discharged her cargo 

sat Cardenas, and returned to St. An- 

+» drews August 24, 1919. 

+ No. 3 sailed from St. Andrews, Fla., 

» for Caibarien, Cuba, discharged her car- 

#0, and returned to Mobile, Ala., on 

» August 30, 1919. 

The fourth barge voyage, entered as 

y, income for the fiscal year ended July 

t 31, 1919, is in dispute, but I find. the 


| the 


protest | 
in October, 1925, as additional taxes in | 
| method 


These |: 
kept their books of account and filed con- | 
solidated income and profits tax returns | 





fy facts with reference to this voyage as 
f established by the testimony of plain- 
I tiff’s expert accountant, who examined 
Mthe books and records, as follows: 

*  4—Lumber, Holliswood, $11,536.59. 


f Most of Expenses Paid 
In Following Year 
4 No. 4 sailed from an American port 
(the witness believed it was Pensacola) 
iifor Havana and returned from this voy- 
wage to an American port (Pensacola) 
Hon August 6, 1919. It did not earn any 
(freight between June 12, 1919, and Au- 
s@ust 6, 1919, and evidently was employed 
jenly on this particular voyage during 
wthat period. The towing facilities of 
he Gulf Barge & Towing Company being 
limited, the tug Nimrod left the Hollis- 
sovood in Havana to unload and did not 
return for her until after having brought 
ih 


ee 





other barges from the United States to 
Cuba. 

I further find, according to the same 
witness, that whilst certain of the ex- 
penses of the seven barge voyages, in 
cluding certain expenses of the tug “Nim, 
rod” during 1919, had been prepaid as 
of the close of the two respective fiscal 
years, most of the expenses of each voy- 
age were not paid until the fiscal year 
following that in which the freight was 
placed upon the books, so that the fol- 
lowing amounts of net income of the Gulf 
Barge and Towing Company should be 
deferred: 

(1) Income to be deferred from the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1918, to the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1919: 

Gross 
freight 
..$ 5,617.77 
.. 1,784.58 

3,664.78 


Net 
income 
$ 5,167.75 
9,035.74 
3,508.88 


Barge 
San Antonio 
Holliswood 
Madison 


Total .. . $20,067.13 $17,712.37 

(2) Income to be deferred from the fiscal 

year ending July 31, 1919, to the fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1920: Net 
Ne 


income 
$ 7,982.95 
4,965.48 
3,247.19 
7,813.47 


Total . ‘ $29,688.18 $24,009.09 

Deductible expenses of Tug Nimrod, 
$4,833.86; net income to be deferred until 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1920, 
$19,175.23. 

I can not agree with the Government’s 
contention that the plaintiff’s books re- 
flect the t:ue income, and that plaintiff 
should not be permitted to change its 
of accounting for these two 
years to reflect the facts. The witness 
‘Abernethy satisfies me that whilst the 


Gross 

freight 
$ 9,590.85 

5,151.25 
. 8,409.49 
. 11,536.59 


Barge 
San Antonio 
Ethel Clarke ... 
Madison 
Holliswood . 


crual hasis, the mere change contcm- 
plated by the adjustment sought would 
complete their accrual character. He 
defined that term as follows: 

“An accrual basis is a basis of deter- 
mining the profit or loss made by any 
concern, whether an individual partner- 
ship or corporation, other than upon the 
basis of actual cash receipts and dis- 
bursements. Into that accrual basis 
there may be entered the sales of mer- 
chandise for credit, sold in one period 
and paid in a subsequent period. There 
may enter into it the payment of ex- 
penses in one period that applies against 
a future period. There may enter into it 
the accrual of wages which have been 
earned by the employees in one period 
and not actually paid until a subsequent 
period, or of taxes or of interest. In 
other words, it is the alternative basis 
from that of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments upon which the majority of con- 
cerns close their books and report their 
profits.” 

I find further that the Robert P. Hy- 
ams Coal Company, after the decision 
and denial of a rehearing by the Board 
of Tax Appeals, paid the recomputed 
tax bills dated June 4, 1925, to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at New Or- 
leans, as follows: 

October 26, 1925, $1,819.16; October 29, 
1925, $3,528.85. 

That thereafter the plaintiff, Robert 
P. Hyams Coal Company, Ltd., made a 
claim for refund of this payment in 
proper form as follows: For 1918, $3,- 
455.84, with interest to date of payment, 
which amounted to $3,528.85; for 1919, 
$158.47, with interest to date of pay- 
ment, which amounted to $196.11. The 
explaining and supporting documents are 
in the record as Hyams Exhibits B and C, 


Voyages Completed 
After July 31, 1918 


That the amounts of freight men- 
tioned in the following excerpt from the 
admission of fact of record, totalling 
$20,067.13, entered prior to July 31, 1918, 
were not paid to the Gulf Barge and 
Towing Company until subsequent to 
July 31, 1918, and that the voyages for 
which this freight was entered were not 
completed until the return of the barges 
to an American port subsequent to July 
31, 1918: 

1—Coal, San Antonio, $5,617.77; 2— 
Lumber, Holliswood, $10,784.58; 3— 
Lumber, Madison, $3,664.78; total, $20,- 
067.13, 

Number 1 sailed from New Orleans 
for Havana, Cuba, finished discharging 
the cargo on August 7, 1918, and re- 
turned to Mobile, Ala., on August 15, 
1918. 

Number 2 sailed from Pensacola, Fla., 
for Havana, Cuba, finished discharging 
the cargo on August 27, 1918, and re- 
turned to Pensacola, Fla., on August 31, 
1918, 

Number 3 sailed from Pensacola, Fla., 
for Havana, Cuba, finished discharging 
the cargo on September 11, 1918, and 
eoueres to Pensacola on September 15, 

8. 

That the amounts of freight mentioned 
in the following excerpt, from an ad- 
mission of fact totaling $18,151.59, en- 
tered prior to July 31st, 1919 were not 
paid to the Gulf Barge & Towing Com- 
pany until subsequent to July 31st, 1919 
and that the voyages for which this 
freight was entered were not completed 
by the return of the barges to an Amer- 
aon port until subsquent to July 31st, 
1919: 

1—Coal, San Antonio, $9,590.85; 2— 

Lumber, Ethel Clarke, $5,151.25; 3— 
Lumber, Madison, $3,409.49; total, $18,- 
151.59. 

No. 1 sailed from Pensacola, Fla., for 
Havana, Cuba, finished discharging her 
cargo on August 2, 1919, and returned 
to Pensacola on August 7, 1919. 

No. 2 sailed from St. Andrews, Fla., for 
Cardenas, Cuba, discharged her cargo 
at Cardenas, and returned to St. An- 
drews August 24, 1919. 

No. 3 sailed from St. Andrews, Fla., 
for Caibarien, Cuba, discharged her car- 
go, and returned to Mobile, Ala., on Au- 
gust 30, 1919. 

That to this total of $18,151.59 should 
be added $11,536.59 freight earned by the 
barge ‘“Holliswood” entered prior to July 
31, 1919, and on which the voyage was 
not complete until August 6, 1919, mak- 
ing a total of $29,688.18 freight entered 
in the books of the Gulf Barge and 
Towing Company prior to July 31, 1919, 
but not paid until subsequent to that 
date. 

_ That against the said freights entered 
in the fiscal year ended July 31st, 1918, 
expenses were prepaid in that year in 
the total sum of $2,354.76, and that the 
net freight of ‘$17,712.37 in income re- 
ported in the fiscal year ended July 31st, 
1918, but not earned until the subs2- 
quent fiscal year; that the greater por- 
tion of the expenses were paid in the 











District Court Gives 
Judgment to Taxpayer 


Books Found Not to Have Been 
On Strictly Accrual Basis; 
Change Was Refused. 


fiscal vear ended July 31st, 1919. 

That against the said freights en- 
tered in the fiscal year ended July 31st, 
1919, expenses were prepaid in that year 
in the total sum of $10,512.95, and that 
the net freight of $19,175.23 is income re- 
ported in the fiscal year ended July 31st, 
1919, but not earned until the subsequent 
fiscal year; that the greater portion of 
the expenses were paid in the fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1920. 

That the Gulf Barge and Towing Com- 
pany earned no freights of any char- 
acter prior to the fiscal year ended July 
81st, 1918 and that no such freights are 
entered in its books. 


Consolidated Loss 


Is Shown on Return 


That there was a net consolidated loss 
on the income tax returns of Robert P. 
Hyams Coal Company, Ltd., South Bril- 
lian Coal Company and Gulf Barge and 
Towing Company for the fiscal year 
ended July 31st, 1920 (consolidated) ag- 
gregating $27,661.60, as shown by the 
admission of the Government. 

That the freight services by the barge 
San Antonio on both voyages in ques- 
tion were performed by the Gulf Barge 
and Towing Company under oral agree- 
ment for the Robert P. Hyams Coal Co., 


Ltd., and consisted of carrying coal from ! 


the United States to Cuba, there being 
no return freight on either voyage, and 
that the freight services by the other 
barges in question were performed by 
the Gulf Barge and Towing Company 
under oral agreement for third parties, 
and consisted of carrying lumber from 
the United States to Cuba, there being 
no return freight on any of the five 
voyages. 


That the books of the Robert P. Hyams | 


Coal Co., Ltd., and its affiliated com- 


| panies were kept approximately on an 
accrual basis and the adjustments sought ! 


having been made would present, on 
such basis, a correct picture of income 
for the years in question. 

Upon these findings of fact I can not 

conclude as the Government requests, 
that the method of accounting used by 
the three companies during the fiscal 
years in question correctly reflected the 
true income of the consolidated group; 
nor ‘that the deferring of the charges 
conflict with proper theories of ship ac- 
counting because the method is recog- 
nized by competent accounting author- 
ity; Montgomery’s Manual of Auditing, 
Theory and Practice (p. 365) reads: “ 
. . - the revenues and expenses of un- 
completed voyages should likewise be 
set up on the balance sheet as deferred 
items and only the results from the 
complete voyages should be transferred 
to the profit and loss account, etc.” Nor 
can I find that the -deferment of the 
charges requires any adjustment with 
respect to taxes with previous fiscal 
years to the first involved herein, since 
the Gulf Barge and Towing Company 
did not commence any barge voyage 
prior to the beginning of the fiscal year 
ending July 31st, 1918. And since the 
deferment of $19,175.23 as income from 
the fiscal year ended July 31, 1919, to 
the fiscal year ended July 31, 1920, which 
is one of the adjustments prayed for, 
would still result in a net consolidated 
loss for the fiscal year erfded July 31, 
1920, there would be no necessity aris- 
ing from the adjustment requested which 
would require a further adjustment for 
subsequent years. 


Importance of Bookkeeping 
Methods Is Defined 
The trend of authority is to the ef- 


fect that mere book-keeping methods 
neither create nor change any fact; that 


book-keeping entries have only an evi- ! 


dentiary value; that the courts, in the 
absence of positive law to the contrary, 
will construe a Revenue law as intended 
to reach actual income; the books to be 
regarded as neither indispensable nor 
conclusive; and, that a decision must rest 
upon the actual facts. In Doyle v. 
Mitchell Bros., 247 U. S. 179, it was held 
that the term income is employed in the 
Act in its natural and obvious sense as 
importing something entirely distinct 
from capital, either as the subject of tax- 
ation or as a measure of the tax, con- 
veying rather the idea of gain or in- 
crease arising from corporate activities. 

In this case the operation of the 
barges and the actual payment of cash 
for the freight services was not made 
until after the respective fiscal years 
elapsed in which the freights were en- 
tered on the books, and I can see no 
merit 
that these freights should be considered 
as income, subject to a tax as_ such, 
within the fiscal year preceding the ac- 
tual accrual just because book-keeping 
entries were made in anticipation. 

There is no doubt that under the Reve- 
nue Law of 1918 the accrual basis, once 
adopted, must be consistently adhered to 
by the taxpayer. The courts have re- 
cognized this consistently, and denounced 
any practices that would result in com- 
puting taxes attributable to a given year 
using the cash basis for a part and an 
accrual basis for the balance of the year. 
The law contemplates consistency in the 
keeping of books once a method is 
adopted. N.S. Barstew and Co. v. Bow- 
ers, Collector, 15 Fed. (2) 75, 78. (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
2494, Vol. I). 

The law also contemplates the distinct 
character of the income sought to be 
taxed, and puts the burden upon the 
Commissioner to make the computation 
of taxes in such manner as does clearly 
reflect the income. The Revenue Act 
of 1918, 41 Stat. 1057, Section 212 (b) 
reads: “The net income shall be com- 
puted upon the basis of the taxpayer’s 
annual accounting period, fiscal year or 
calendar year, as the case may be, in 
accordance with the method of account- 
ing regularly employed in keeping the 
books of such taxpayer; but if no such 
method of accounting has been so em- 
ployed, or if the method employed does 
not clearly reflect the income, the com- 
putation shall be made upon such basis 
and in such manner as in the opinion of 
the Commissioner does clearly reflect the 
income.” Certainly the statute could be 
no plainer. Much is left to the sound 
discretion of the Commissioner. This 


% 


in the Goverhment’s contention j 


does not mean that he may, capriciously 
or arbitrarily, sacrifice the facts of a 
case to theory or fiction. (Hough & 
Keenan case cited infra). The language 
of the statute connotes flexibility rather 
than rigidity, and a careful considera- 
tion of its terms dispels the idea of 
rigidity behind the argument of the de- 
fendant Government, This idea is pre- 
dicated upon the proposition that the 
method of bookkeeping of the plaintiff 
was not upon an accrual basis strictly 
speaking. 

I have found that it was not strictly 
on an accrual basis, but even though it 
was rather a mixed method of book- 
keeping, the fact still remains that the 
Commissioner, in some manner, should 


have made the computation upon a basis 
that did clearly reflect the income sought 
to be taxed. Becker v. U. S., 21 Fed. 
(2) 1003 (5th C. C. A.); U. S. v. Rinds- 
kopf, 105 U. Sy 418. 26 L. Ed. 1181; 
Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co v. Lucas, 
7 Fed. (2) 146. His failure to do so 
compels judicial inquiry to determine the 
true facts. Hough & Keenan S. & T. 
Co. v. Commissioner, 23 Fed. (2) 833 (7 
C. C. A.); Galatoire Bros v. Lines, 11 
Fed. (2) 878, 23 Fed. (2) 676 (5 C. C. A.). 


Taxpayer Is Favored 


In Legislation 

The assessment by the Commissioner 
is only recognized as prima facie cor- 
rect, and this for the practical purposes 
of the collection. The taxpayer is al- 
ways favored by Congress with means 
of obtaining judicial relief. 


I have examined the opinion of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, which recites in 
part that the evidence in respect to the 
unearned freights before it was far from 
satisfactory. It plainly shows that the 
plaintiff’s case was not as fully pre- 
sented to the Board of Tax Appeals as 
it was at the hearing before me. The 
opinion indicates the Board’s apprehen- 
sion that the adjustment sought to be 
made in the income tax returns of the 
two years under review might not pre- 
sent a correct picture of the income for 
those years, and that the evidences be- 
fore it did not show that the changes 
asked for with respect to the method of 
keeping the taxpayer’s books would be 
the only changes which should be made 
if the basis of accounting was to be 
modified. Their conclusion that the tax- 
payer’s point should be denied is 
specially declared to be made in view of 
the unsatisfactory record. 

The Supreme Court, and the inferior 
courts as well, recognize the quasi-ju- 
dicial quality of the functions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, which has appel- 
late jurisdiction of the decisions of the 
Commissioner. The findings of the Board 
are entitled to great weight, and should 
not lightly be disturbed. Blair, Com- 
missioner, vs. Oesterlein Machine Co., 
275 U. S. 220, (The United States Daily 
Yearly Index Page 2712, Vol. II.), cited 
on behalf of the Government, must, 
however, be taken in its relation to the 
settled rule that any doubt in a taxing 
statute should be resolved in favor of 
the taxpayer and against the Govern- 
ment. Government counsel omit a very 
important clause in their excerpt from 
Section 212 (b), which they quote in 
support of their argument, that no statu- 
tory construction is required in this case. 
The omission is as significant as to seem 
a confession to the contrary; the clause 
reads “but if no such method of account- 
ing has been employed, or if the method 
does not clearly reflect the income, the 
computation shall be made upon such 
basis and in such manner as in the opin- 
ion of the Commissioner does clearly re- 
flect the income.” The case resulted 
from and turns entirely upon the failure 
of the Commissioner to correctly con- 
strue and apply that part of the statute 
—the part which seems unfortunately to 
have been too much ignored. 

Accordingly, there will be a judgment 
in favor of plaintiff, as prayed for, with 
costs. 

June 4, 1928. 


Unfairness Charged 
In Federal Service 


Employes Testify to Alleged 
Favoritism of Superiors 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
ment, he said, on account of his retire- 
ment rights. Last fall when he sought 
reinstatement, he said, he received word 
from the Public Printer declining to con- 
sider it. He said his record in all his 
Government service is “pure white.” 

_ The Civil Service Commission had told, 
him, he said, that it had no authority 
to order his reinstatement, but that his 
name could be certified to appointing 
officials. If they do not like the indi- 
vidual, such official, he said, can pass the 
name by “forever.” 

_He said he is recorded as from Vir- 
ginia but that his legal residence is Al- 
bany, N. Y. He said he is now a night 
proof reader in a private publishing 
plant, working five nights a week with 
compensation totalling $2,600 a year. 

For two years he was secretary of the 
allied printing trades at Washington, 
Mr. Sandridge testified, and his desk was 
in the same office building with the Co- 
lumbia Typographical Union. Thére are 
two parties in the Columbia Union—the 
so-called conservatives and the so-called 
progressives, he said, the latter now be- 
ing in the ascendancy. The Public 
Printer appealed to the progressive ele- 
ment of the Union, he declared; the agi- 
tation which had been going on in the 
Government Printing Office has been sup- 
pressed and the Public Printer, by vir- 
tue of his powers of office, he said con- 
trol the Columbia Typographical Union. 

_ Mr. Sandridge told of his refusal to 
sign petitions circulated in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in favor of legisla- 
tion to increase the Public Printer’s 
salary, although a _sub-foreman had 
urged him to sign. While sympathetic 
with the idea of an increase, he said, he 
did not regard it as part of his day’s 
work to sign the petition. 

He mentioned another instance of re- 
fusing to sign a paper presented to him. 
He said his refusals were based on the 
ground that the proposal “reeked with 
intimidation.” 

Miss Henanghan continued her testi- 
mony of June 18 regarding transfer and 
demotion from the income tax unit in 
the registers office. She said there 
should be some way to protect those who 
appear before the Committee, that there 
should be some way of handling heads of 
departments. 

Senator Brookhart suggested that the 
President, not Congress, has that power. 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
said the Committee would protect wit- 
nesses as far as possible. 

The Committee adjourned to June 20. 


Contracts 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARB PRESENTED 


HEREIN, BEING 


PusuisnHep WirHout CoMMENT BY THE Unrrep States Day 


Inheritances 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


ACCOUNTING: Cash Receipts and Disbursement or Accrual Basis: Re- 
flection of Income: Powers of the Commissioner: 1918 Act.—Where the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue has failed to exercise his power of recompu- 
tation in order that a taxpayer’s records properly reflect his true income and 
the taxpayer’s records were not on a strictly cash receipts and disbursement 
or accrual basis, the failure of the Commissioner to make the recomputation 


compels judicial inquiry to determine the facts. t P. SO: 
(District Court for the Eastern District of Louisiana.— 


v. United States. 


Robert P. Hymans Coal Co., 


Yearly Index Page 1030, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


No unpublished ruling or decision witl be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue, 


Taxation Laws of Delaware 


Digest of Revenue Act Relating to Income and 
Inheritance Taxes In Force in 1927 


As a part of the decennial census of wealth, public debt, and taxation, 
the Bureau of the Census compiles a Digest of State Laws Relating to Tax- 


ation and Revenue, of which the latest report is for the year 1922. 


This 


investigation will not be made again in its entirety until 1932, but the Di- 
rector of the Bureau, W. M. Steuart, announces that there have been so 
many requests for a revision of these tax laws that the Bureau has under- 
taken the preparation of digests of the laws relating to inheritance and in- 


come taxes in force in the various States in 1927. 


These digests are being 


published as rapidly as they are released by the Bureau of the Census. 
The first appeared in the issue of March 10. 


The digest of revenue laws relating 
to inheritance taxes follows in full text: 

Classification of beneficiaries for tax- 
ing purposes: 

A. Husband, wife, lineal descendant 
or ancestor, child by legal adoption, 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of 
a daughter, of decedent. 

B. Brother or sister, of whole or 
half blood, of the decedent or of the 
decedent’s parent or grandparent, or 
lineal descendants of such brother or 
sister. 

C. All others. 

Exemptions: Purposes for which, and 
amounts to individual beneficiaries, al- 
lowed: Public, charitable, educational, 
historical or religious purposes; school 
districts or library commissions. Class 
A, $3,000; Class B, $1,000. 

2 ae * 

Tax rates: Class A: On $3,000 to 
30,000, 1 per cent; $30,000 to $100,000, 
2 per cent; $100,000 to $200,000, 3 per 
cent; in excess of $200,000, 4 per cent. 

Class B: On $1,000 to $25,000, 2 per 
cent; $25,000 to $100,000, 3 per cent; 
$100,000 to $200,000, 4 per cent; in ex- 
cess of $200,000, 5 per cent. 

Class C: On not exceeding $25,000, 
5 pe recent; $25,000 to $100,000, 6 per 
cent; $100,000 to $200,000, 7 per cent; 
in excess of $200,000, 8 per cent. 

Collection and distribution of tax, dis- 
counts allowed, and interest chargeable: 
By State treasurer. All in excess of 
$100,000 collected from year to year is 
credited to the sinking fund of the State. 
No discount or interest charges pro- 
vided. 

All property, real and personal, and 
every estate therein, belonging to resi- 
dents of the State, and al Itangible per- 
sonal property, having an actual situs 
in the States, and all real property ac- 
tually situated therin belonging to non- 
residents, and which passes by will or 
the intestate laws of the State, or by 
deed, grant, gift or settlement, made 
in contemplation of death, or intended 
to take effect after the death of the 
grantor, donor or settlor to any per- 
sons, bodies politie or corporate, in trust 
or otherwise, is subject to the tax, 

ae * * 


Property passing to or in trust for 
any charitable, educational, historical, or 
religious institution or to cities or towns 
for public improvements, and the amount 
of $3,000 passing to beneficiaries in class 
A and $1,000 in class B, is exempt. 

The inheritance tax is a lien upon the 
estate until paid and is due and pay- 
able within 13 months from the grant- 
ing of letters testamentary or of ad- 
ministration. There is no provision for 
any discount for prompt payment or for 
interest in case of delay. 

In addition to the tax levied above, the 
estate of every resident decedent is now 
subject to an “Estate Tax,” provided 
such estate is in the class of estates 
that are subject under the laws of the 
United States to a Federal estate tax. 
This tax is computed as follows: The 
aggregate amount of taxes due the State 
under the inheritance tax law in respect 
to any property belonging to the de- 
cedent at the time of his death is first 
ascertained. To this is added the ag- 
gregate amount of all estate and in- 
heritance taxes actually paid to any 
other State in respect to any property 
owned by the decedent or subject to 
such taxes in connection with his estate. 
This total is then deducted from an 
amount equal to 80 per cent of the Fed- 
eral estate tax imposed on the estate of 
the decedent. The remainder constitutes 
the “Delaware Estate Tax.” In the case 
of any estate where the amount to be 
deducted is equal to or greater than the 
aforesaid 80 per cent, then the estate is 
exempt from this tax. 


Digest of Laws 


On Income Taxes 

The digest of revenue laws relating 
to income taxes follows in full text: 

Exemptions allowed individual taxpay- 
ers: Single, $1,000; married person or 
head of family, $2,000. 

Rates: On net incomes not exceed- 
ing $3,000, 1 per cent; $3,000 to $10,- 
000, 2 per cent; in excess of $10,000, 
3 per cent. 

* * cd 

Collection and distribution of tax: 

Collected by State school tax depart- 
ment and used for school purposes. 

The entire net income of every: person 
21 years of age or over, or a minor with 
a net income of $1,000 or more, is sub- 
ject to the income tax which is assessed 
at the rates shown above. The tax also 
applies to the incomes of estates of any 
property held in trust, subject to’ cer- 
tain conditions. 

If any taxable person neglects or re- 
fuses to pay his tax within 60 days after 
it is due, the tax department may re- 
cover the same in an action for debt. 

The following incomes are exempt 
from taxation: Proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies paid to individual bene- 
ficiaries. Amounts received by the in- 
sured as a return of premiums paid on 
life insurance, endowment, or annuity 
contracts. Property acquired by gift, 





{ 


bequest or descent. Interest on obliga- 
tions of the State or its political sub- 
divisions or those of the District of Co- 
lumbia or the United States or its pos- 
sessions. Amounts paid to injured em- 
ployes or their dependents under the 
Workmen’s compensation law of 1917. 

The following deductions are per- 
mitted: Necessary expenses actually 
paid in carrying on any business or 
trade. All interest paid on indebtedness 
during the year. Taxes paid, except in- 
come taxes and taxes assessed for local 
benefits which increase the value of the 
property. Losses sustained during the 
year and not compensated for by in- 
surance. Debts found to be worthless 
and charged off during the year. Rea- 
sonable allowance for wear and tear of 
property used in, trade or business. 

* 

The following organizations are 
exempt: Labor, agricultural, horticul- 
tural, drainage, or ditch companies; 
fraternal, beneficiary, building and loan 
associations, operated for mutual pur- 
poses, cemetery, charitable, educational, 
and similar corporations; incorporated 
business and civic organizations, farm- 
ers and fruit growers; cooperative tele- 
phone companies and other organizations 
of a local character; corporations or- 
ganized for the purpose of holding title 
to property or stock of other corpora- 


_ Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


June 19, 1928. 


Appeal of Grand Rapids Dry Goo, 
Company. Docket No. 3642. 
Consolidated Invested Capital, 
Company B was organized in 1912, 
with a paid in capital of $60,000 
It operated at a loss until August 
1919, when its stockholders sold al! 
of their stock to Company A_ for 
$15,000 cash. Company B paid nu 
dividends prior to December 31, 1919 
Held, that Company B should be in’: 
cluded in the consolidated investec 
capital for the year 1919 at $45,00001° 


*Winthrop Coffin, Stanley R. Mil,? 
James J. Jackson, J. Frank O’Ho" 
Samuel L. Powers v. Commissio 
of Internal Revenue. Docket & 
11556, 12498, 28049, 17002, 125 
12945, 15996, 17856, 30377 and 11! 

Compensation paid to trustees c 
the Boston Elevated Railway Cor 
pany held exempt. ‘ 


Whitehouse eLather Products Compe: 
Inc. v. Commissioner of Inter 
Revenue. Docket No. 10678. 

Deficiency for fiscal year ende |! 
January 31, 1921, held barred from 
assessment and collection. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 

United States Daily. 


tions, the net income from which woi 
be exempt; incorporated towns and citi 
or their utilities for the manufactu 
of steam, gas, or electricity; corpor 
tions which pay a gross sum to the State 
in lieu of all other taxes, and railro‘d 
companies operating under lease or sto: k 
ownership; corporations simply maintain- 
ing a principal office but not doing busi 
ness in the State. 

Determination of the amount of tar 
by the tax department is final and con 
clusive unless within 30 days after notic 
thereof an appeal is taken to the su 
perior court of the county. 


Although not a tax on incomes, the 
following is part of the income tax law 
of this State: For the privilege of 
exercising its franchise, every corpora- 
tion doing business in the State, ex- 
cept those referred to above, is required 
to pay the tax department for school 
purposes an annual tax at the rate vi 
2% mills on each dollar of the actual 
value of that portion of its capital, in 
cluding surplus or undivided profits; 
used and invested in the State durin: 
the preceding calendar year. 

The administration and enforcemen 
of the law and the collection of the taxe: 
is vested in the State school tax depart- 
ment. 


) MILLION 
RUBBER TREE! 
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y HAT OF IT? Gained that Dunlop does require 


all the rubber that 55,000,000 rubber trees can supply ..+ 
What difference does that make to my car?” 


Simply this: Dunlop tires must be better tires. Other- 
wise Dunlop could never have grown so great. 
Otherwise there could not be 26,000,000 Dunlop tires 


now in use. 


Millions of motorists have stuck to Dunlops year in and 
year out. Their friends have been amazed at the quality 
of Dunlops. Each year, thousands of new users have 


adopted Dunlops. 


That is how Dunlop has grown so great . . . so great 
that, last year, the rubber from 55,000,000 trees was 


required. 


26,000,000 Dunlop tires are now in use. If you would 
profit from the experience of these millions of motor- 
ists, your next tires will be Dunlops. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


“DUNLOP CITY” 
Supreme in quality for 40 years, 


Dunlop has grown until its 

productive properties—if com- 

bined in one place—would 

form a vast Dunlop City of 
over 100,000 acres. 
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Agriculture 


Increase Is Shown 
In British Exports 
Of Iron and Steel 


Imports Declined During 
May, Setting New Low 
Level; Cast Products 
Lead Trade Gains. 

British foreign trade in iron and steel 


products during May registered a de- 
crease in imports and a contrasting gain 


in exports with a gain in production, ac- ; 


cording to a cablegram from Commercial 
Attache William L. Cooper, London, made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
June 19. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

In all a total of but 236,852 gross tons 
of iron and steel were received from for- 


eign sources at British ports in May, a | 


reduction of 15,825 tons or 6.3 per cent 
from the trade of the preceding month, 
while outbound shipments moving 
through these same ports increased to 
$59,017 tons, a gain of 14,684 tons or Al 
per cent. Bs 
Productive activity of the British 
and open hearth furnaces rose 


biast 


to 591,500 tons and of stcel ingots and 
castings by 108,600 tons to 752,700 tons. 
Low Level in Imports. ; 
Imports of iron and steel into the Brit- 
ish Isles during May continued the tend- 
ency manifested during March and April 
and were so far reduced as to set new 
low levels for the month—tctaling 236,- 
852 gross tons against 252,677 tons in 
April and the record trade for the year, 
292,918 tons, received in February. This 
reduced activity was not 
‘throughout the whole trade, however, as 
there were 12 classes of products which 
were imported in larger quantities than 
during the preceding month in contrast 
with but seven which showed smaller 
tonnages. One class of product, however, 
more than made up for the 12 which 
gained—imports of steel ingots being 
24,361 tons less in May than in April. 
All other. increases were in amounts 
of less than 1,000 tons. Of the groups to 


jncreases were in amounts of less than | 


1,000 tons. Of the groups to increase, the 
largest gain was:that registered in iron 
bars (3,475 tons), while the gains shown 
by steel bars (1,611 tons), wrought tubes 
(357 tons), miscellaneous railway ma- 
terials (729 tons), and wire (410 tons) 
served to keep this trade from reaching 
still lower levels. The principal imports 
for the month were those of ingots, steel 

* bars, plates and sheets, hoops and strips, 
and iron bars in order. 

In contrast to the marked decrease 
registered in the export trade of April, 
the British trade in these products for 
May increased to total 359,017 tons, the 


highest tonnage set for any month of | V 
| and going to town. In my opinion, how- 


the current year with the exception of 


March during which exports had been | 


made totaling 409,297 tons. Here again 
the tendency of the whole trade was not 
reflected by a majority of the individual 
classes of products, 10 classes only reg- 
istering gains against 12 showing 
losses. x 
The principal gain of the month was 
that shown in exports of pig iron (13,- 
273 tons), with the trade in tin plate 
improving by 9,123 tons, that in plates 
and sheets by 7,715 tons, in wrought 
tubes 6,291 tons, and in cast tubes 3,981 
tons. 
“way materia's, however, declined very 
sharply during the month—overseas 
* shipments of rails being smaller by 21,- 
$92 tons und those of railway materials 
by 5,453 tons. 
registered during the month wee in 
small amount. In point of tonnage the 
principal export was galvanized shects, 


followed in order by plates and sheets, | 


| Big Dividend Paid 


| By Farm Corporation 


tin plate, pig iron and wrought pipes 
and tubes. 
The generally improved tone of the 


export trade was reflected appreciably | 
in the production of pig iron and steel, | 


both of which products were made in 
larger tonnages during the month than 
in that preceding. In all 590,000 tons 
of pig iron were melted during May in 
contrast to the 555,000 tons made in 
April and the maximum output of the 
year, 592,000 tons, set in March. The 
production of raw steel reached 752,700 
tons, increased over the 644,100 tons 
poured in April but remaining well under 


the year’s record output of 793,300 tons | ‘7: 
| dividend 


made in March. The close of the month 
found one less blast furnace lighted, 


leaving a total of 148 in blast on May | 


31. This date found two more open 


for this group up to 261. 


In Basic Industries 


Demand for Labor Is Reported 
Higher in Outdoor Con- 
struction. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
satisfactory operating schedules, em- 
ploying their usual forces. In some a 
downward trend was noted, due largely 
to seasonal influences. This feature was 
registered in the boot and shoe in- 


dustry, following completion of spring | 


orders which brought a curtailment of 
operating schedules and forces. 

This situation was especially notice- 
able in the New England district. The 
textile industry maintained practially the 
same volume of employment as obtained 
in the previous month, a number of these 
mills continued on part time, causing a 
surplus of operatives. 

The automotive industry 


showed a 


marked upward trend and is now em- | 


ploying greatly increased forces, A fairly 
satisfactory level of employment was 
maintained in the iron and steel districts 
of the country, empioyment being af- 
forded most of the workers in this in- 
dustry. 


False Labels on Shirts 
Discontinued by Jobber 


_ Shirts that were not made of genuine 
silk or broadcloth were advertised by a 
{jobber of men’s wear as “English broad- 
loth,” “imported English broadcloth,” 
silk stripe,” and “rayon silk,” the Fed- 
Feral Trade Commission announced on 
‘June 19. This jobber has entered into a 
“stipulation agreement with the Federal 


"Trade Commission in which he promised | 
to cease and desist from this unfair piac- | 


~ 


tice, (Stipulation No, 210.) —~. — 


reflected | 


| trouble, 
displaced during the past 10 years about | 
| 5,000,000 horses and mules. 





Exports of British rails and rail- | 


All of the other losses | 


| produce food products which go 


1 
1S 





i 


THE 


Farm Relief 


Program of Farm Relief Is Proposed 


By Assistant. Sec retary of Agriculture 


Mr. Dunlap Suggests Readjustment of Unequal Taxes, 
Aid in Marketing and Other Measures. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Europe was broke and could not pay. 


The farmers acquirea the habit of pro- | 
ducing surplus crops and did not stop | 
as a con- | 


when the 
sequence, 


war closed; 
a large 


and, 
surplus accumulated 


: which naturally resulted in the bottom , 
falling out of the prices of agricultural | 
; products. 

While the prices of agricultural prod- | 
ucts declined costs necessary to produce | 
Labor costs did not de- | 


them did not. 
cline, neither did the cost of farm ma- 
chinery and other articles farmers buy. 
Taxes increased by leaps and bounds. 

From 1913 to 1916 it took only about 
11.2 per cent of the net income from 
the farm to pay the farm taxes, but in 
1920 and 1921 it took 6 times the net 
income from the farm to pay the taxes. 
In 1921 and 1922 it took 77.7 per cent of 
the net income to pay taxes, and in 1926 
it took 30.4 per cent. 

This increased tax is not due to the 
increase in State and local expenditures. 


‘ | Statistics show that the national debt in 
ee 


higher output of pig iron by 36,500 tons 


1919 was $25,482,000,000, but in Novem- 
ber 1927, it was reduced to $18,000,000,- 
000. On the other hand, the debt of 
the States increased between 1913 
1925 from $3,188,000,000 tv $10,261,- 
000,000. 

And during those years there were is- 
sued each and every year, an average 
of $1,300,000,000 worth of tax-exempt 
securities, 
of percentage, we find that while the 
Federal taxes decreased 39 per cent, 
State taxes increased 37 per cent, and 
the local subdivision taxes increased 56 
per cent, 


| Lm proved Machinery 


Displaces Farm Animals 
A further examination shows that new 


and improved machinery has been an im- | 
agricultural | 


portant factor in causing 


New and improved machinery 


This means 
that about 20,000,000 acres of land, which 
heretofore has been used to maintain 
these 5,000,000 animals, is now used to 


market and increase the surplus. 

We also find that, by the use of this 
machinery, we are producing three 
times as much per agricultural worker 
as we did in 1850, and we are produc- 
ing more than twice as much per agri- 


cultural worker as we did in 1870. We | 
| are producing.14 bushels more of oats, 


17 bushels more of wheat, 17 bushels 


more of corn, and 39 bushels more of | 


potatoes per acre than we did in 1880. 
Some people are alarmed because so 
many workers are leaving the country 


ever, I think a greater migration from 
the country to the city will be neces- 
sary before we have a balanced produc- 
tion. 


With the aid of modern machinery, | the population increases and additional | 


for example, the cotton farmer operat- 


ing on a large scale, as they do in the | 
States of Texas and Oklahoma, is able | 


to produce cotton at about one-half 


the cost required to produce this product | 
on a small seale, as is the practice in | 
some of the Southeastern States. We 


also find that, by use of the combine 
and other large machinery on compara- 
tively cheap land in western Kansas and 
other western States, the farmers are 
able to produce wheat and sell it at 


a very much lower price and still make | 
C the ; 
middle west and the east who operate 


more profit than the farmers in 
on higher priced land and in smaller 
way. 


Another factor, which may not be the 
best thing for country life but is never- 
theless coming to pass, is the very much 
enlarged farming operation. It has been 
demonstrated.in many instances that the 
larger units can be operated much more 
economically than the smaller ones. We 


find that corporations are being formed | 
and large areas of land are being ac- | 
quired for the purpose of farming on an | 


extensive scale, 

One such corporation I am acquainted 
with recently declared a 30 per cent 
and had money left in the 


treasury. This is as good a dividend as 


is sometimes paid by some of the in- | 
gn . : : | 
dustrial and financial corporations about | 


hearth furnaces in use bringing the total | Which we often complain, 


Another cause of agricultural trouble 
that the habits of the people are 
changing. 


two decades ago; the 


consumption 
last 24 years; corn meal 75 per cent. We 


Admitted Duty Free 
Embroideries Made in 1736- 


95 Held to Be Art Objects. 


New York, June 19.—In a decision, | 


granting an import claim of the S. & G. 


Gump Company, of San Franciseo, the | 


Customs Court finds that certain satin 
hangings, taxed upon entry at 75 per 
cent advalorem, under paragraph 1450, 
tariff act of 1922, should have been per- 
mitted free entry as artistic antiquities, 
under paragraph 1708 of the tariff law. 

The court, in an opinion 


hangings are known as Chien Lung em- 
broideries, having been produced between 
17386 and 1795, A. D. (Protest No. 
79895-G-29560.) 

Imported dates, pitted and packed in 
a mass condition, were the subject of an 
issue brought before the court by the 
Stone & Downer Co., of Boston. 
dates were assessed 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem under paragraph 741, tariff act of 
1922. 

The importers contended for duty at 
one cent per pound under the same 
paragraph 741. 
duty was denied. 
13285. 


(Protest No. 91587-G- 


Additional news of com- 
merce will be found on 


Page 6. 
Se 


——— | rieties of this commodity from 86 to 41. | 


and | 


Or, putting this in the form | 


on the | 


C For example, we are consum- | 
} ing 10 per cent less meat than we did 
of 
| wheat flour decreased 20 per cent in the 


by Judge | 
Waite, reaches the conclusion that these | 


The | 


The claim for the lower | 


; made of wool and cotton and perhaps 
more made of wool and silk. 

The last cause of agricultural depres- 
sion which I shall refer to is our ree- 
lamation policy. We have continued 
to remeve waiter from certain lands and 
put water on other jands at’ Govern- 
ment expense, and thereby brought into 
cultivation thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of acres and thus added mil- 
lions of bushels and pounds of farm 
products to the already troublesome 
surplus. 


it is harder to offer practical solutions | 


for troubles than it is to complain and 
criticize. The remedies I suggest will 
not cure overnight. I believe agricul- 
ture has a disease which will take a long 
time to cure, 
Program of Remedies 
For Farm Depression 

My prescription would read about as 
follows: 


1. Cease opening new lands for settle- | 


ment. 

z. Encourage, through Federal appro- 
priations, further study in agricultural 
research, 


| ucts. 

4. Discover, if possible, use for those 
agricultural products which are 
wasted. 


5. Further study of concentrated fer- | ; ; A nd 
| bacco is safely stored in the drying and 


tilizers and their application. 

6. Cure and prevention of 
among livestock and plants. 

7. Better quarantine service to pre- 
vent introduction frem foreign countries 
| of diseased plants and animals. 

quarantine service been started earlier 
| many insects and diseases upon which 
we are now spending millions of dollars 
for control and eradication would not 
have been present, such as the Egyptian 
moth, European corn borer and hundreds 
ot pests. 

&. More attention to farm machinery. 

9, The Federal Government should give 
all the help possible in solving the farm- 
er’s marketing problems—not with the 
idea of requiring thé consumer to pay 
more for his food but rather in helping 
the farmer to get more of the consumer’s 
dollar than he is now receiving. 

10. Assist in teaching the farmer to 


diseases 


produce not more products, but to pro- | 
Govern- | 
American | 


duce more economically. The 
ment should preserve the 
market for the American farmer. This 
can be done in only one way; that is, by 
a proper tariff. 

11, An adjustment of taxes. The 
farmer is now paying more than his 
share ef taxes, 
only be made with the help of the urban 
citizens. 

12. “Marginal 


or submarginal lands 


upon which people may now be living, en- | 


deavoring to eke out an existence, might 
be purchased by the Federal Government, 


and this land put into forests or used for | 


| grazing or left idle until such time as 


; land is needed to provide food to feed 
our people. 


No Excess of Timber 


From Reforestation 


Additional forests are greatly needed. 
We are today consuming timber four 
times faster than we ave producing it, 
and every acre we put back into foresis, 
we are sure, when we harvest the tim- 
ber as there is of having a surplus of 
is no danger of having a surplus of tim- 
| cotton wheat or other farm 

product. 
| It may be concluded from this review 
| thas the outlook for the farmer of the 

future is rather dark. I do net want to 
| leave this impression. On the other hand 

I believe that agricultural conditions are 

slowly improving and that farming again 
| will be as good a business as it ever was. 

I expect tu see the purchasing power 
of the farmers’ dollar at par in the very 
near future, and am certain that the 
Federal Government is going to do all it 
can to help. Today is the best time with- 
in the last 30 vears to buy farm land, for 
it can be bought for much less than it is 
} worth, 


or any 


| Weather in Europe During 
Week Favorable to Crops 


Weather in Europe during the week 
ended June 16 was gencrally favorable 
| to the growing crops, according to a 
| cable from H. B. Smith, special represen- 

tative of the Department of Commerce 


by the Department of Commerce June 
19, the full text of which follows: 


mal temperatures continue in ihe north- 
ern areas, with the crops 
weeks late. 
the week was quiet. Port stocks of 
is closely following the crop develop- 
; ments in North America. 
European hog prices are improving 
| which, however, are still fairly heavy 


| corn and other feedstuffs. 


Tariff on Wooden Shoes 


land Parliament has passed a bill to im- 
pose a permanent import duty of 8 per 
cent ad valorem on wooden shoes as a 
protection for the wooden shoes as a 
try, according to a cable from Com- 
mercial Attache Jesse F. Van Wickel, 
The Hague, made publie June 19, by 
the Department of Commerce. This 
| measure must be passed by the First 
| Chamber before it can become effec- 
tive. Wooden shoes are now duty-free, 
the cable stated. 





Composition Books Reduced 
in Number by Simplification 


| <A sufficient number of written accep- 
| vision of Simplified: Practice, Department 
of Commerce, from producers, distribu- 
tors, and organized users of composi- 
| tion books, the Division announces ,that 
Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 
| 84—Composition Books, will be in effect 
as of September 1, 1928, 
This recommendation reduced the va- 
wi sei 


se lt et als nhs 


co 


¢ 
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Sumatra Production 


Of Wrapper Tobacco 


Exceeds Last Crop. 


Industry Is Progressing in | 


South Africa in Face of 
Setback From Drought 
in Cape Provinces. 

A larger Sumatra crop of wrapper 
tobacco than in 1927 with an unusually 


high percentage of grades desired by 
American producers is forecast for 1928, 


according to a statement issued June 18 | 


by the Department of Agriculture. The 


statement follows in full text: 


While it is too early to estimate the 


| output of the present Sumatra wrapper 


3. Find new uses for agricultural prod- | 


now | 


Had our | 


and this adjustment can | 


ber as there is af having a surplus of | 


in London, made public in a statement | 


European corn now need rain in many | 
p | points in southeast Europe and subnor- | 
are using less clothing, very much less | 

ee : ; = : about two | 
Demand for flour during | 
| agreed upon.” 


wheat are still fairly large and the trade | | The stipulation, as made public by the | 


slowly with some decline in deliveries | 


owing to the continued high price of | 


Asked in Netherlands | 


The Second Chamber of the Nether- | 


| Dutch 


| Cross. 


} until 


; country from July 1, 


crop, it appears that 
above that of 1927 and that the per- 
centage of the grades desired by the 
American cigar manufacturers will be 
unusually high. The 1927 crop amounted 
to a little over 41,000,000 pounds and the 
1926 crop to approximately 42,300,000 
pounds. 

These figures do not include the pro- 
duction of a few smaller planters who 
do not belong to the planters’ associa- 
tion and whose tobacco is not sold in the 
tebacco auctions. Growing con- 
dition during this season were favorable 
to the crop. The campaign against insect 
ravages is characterized as very success- 
ful, according to reliable information. 

Harvesting has been already completed 
in the highland plantation and the to- 


curing houses. In the lowland districts, 
the harvesting has started and if the 
weather conditions continue favorable 
for a few more days, the entire crop of 


northern Sumatra may be termed one of | 
| the most successful in the history of the 


industry, states the Consul. 

Tobacco production of all types by 
Europeans in the Union of South Africa 
increased from 20,000,000 pounds in 
1926-27 to 24,000,000 pounds in 1927-28. 


The industry has shown a steady growth, | 


the European production in 1923-24 be- 


ing estimated at 10,677,000 pounds. The | 


greatest increase has been in the Trans- 
vaal, where production increased from 
13,500,000 pounds in 1926-27 to 
000,000 pounds in 1927-28. 


The tobacca situation in Transvaal re- | 
Southern | 


| flects the tobacco boom of 
Rhodesia and special attention is being 
devoted to the cultivation of the bright 
flue cured, so-called “Virginia” types. In 
Cape Provinces the other important pro- 
ducing region, production decreased from 
5,000,000 pounds last season to 4,500,000 
' pounds during the current year, due to 
unfavorable weather conditions. 

One bright feature in the Cape situa- 
tion is the increased production of the 
| Turkish variety of tobacco from 800,000 
pounds in 1926-27 to 1,000,000 pounds in 
1927-28. This type, however, also suf- 
fered from the drought, states Consul 
It is grown principally in the 
vicinity of Cape Town and is used almost 
entirely in the local cigarette manufac- 
uring industry. 

The growers in the Union of South 
Africa are being urged to limit acreage 
the present heavy accumulated 
| stocks are absorbed. 

Tobacco exports from the Union of 
South Africa during the calendar year 
1927 amounted to 1,078,000 pounds, as 

| against 868,000 pounds in 1926. Although 
figures showing the character or destina- 
| tion of the shipments were not available, 
| it is estimated that 70 per cent of the 
| shipments were composed of unmanu- 
factured tobacco, practically all of which 
was consigned to the United Kingdom. 
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Customs Rulings 


Approximately 200,000 acres of lands 
in the western States were classified dur- 
ing the month of May by the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, of 





the total will be | 


| than 170,000 


18,- | 


which 170,000 acres were classified under 
the stock-raising homestead law and des- 


| ignated for entry in tracts of 640 acres 
| or less, according to a statement made 
| public June 
| statement follows: 


19. The full text of the 


The following statement summarizing 


the classification of public lands made | 
| by 


the Geological Survey during the 
month of May, 1928, has just been issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

A little more than 3,000 acres of land 
in Wyoming were included in a formal 


| order designating the land as nonirriga- 


| 





ble under the enlarged homestead acts | 
and to that extent subject to entry as | 


homesteads of 320 acres or less. More 


Much of the 


included in original entries or in applica- 


| tions under the enlarged and stock-rais- 
| Ing homestead acts which confer a pref- 


erence right. 
_As a result of information obtained 
| disclosing the definite location of certain 


order, more than 300 acres of land in 
| California were added to the known area 
| included in public-water withdrawal. 
Eighty acres in Utah previously included 
in such withdrawal were restored to en- 
try. In connection with a proposed de- 
velopment of Santa Ana 


B. M. Mace t 


0 Go to London 





| Jr., of Lebanon, Tennessee, until 
cently manager of the Commerce De- 


partment’s Kansas City office, as Trade | 


Commissioner at London, has just been 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


the Department of Commerce. 
text of the statement follows: 


Chicago and 
versities. 
engaged in business 
Louisiana and Arkansas. 


George Washington Uni- 


in Tennessee, 


as an examiner in the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and was transferred soon there- 
after to the Department of Agriculture 
as market specialist. 
he was with the Federal Board of Voca- 


reau, changing to the Commerce Depart- 
ment in 1924 as a specialist in meats, 
fats and oils. 

Mr. Mace was then sent to Beunos 
Aires as trade commissioner, and on his 
return to this country was placed in 
charge of the Des Moines dis‘rict office 
of the Bureau, later being transferred 
to Kansas City. 





The tobacco crop of Nyasaland, where | 
pipe types are largely grown for export | 


to the United Kingdom, has shown con- 


siderable improvement during the month | 
of April due to good rains, according to | 


a South African trade report. 
were expected to be below last year. 


Stipulation Corrected 


Prices | 


For Wall Paper Trade | 


All Reference to “Combination | 


To Fix Prices” Eliminated 


The Federal Trade Commission, it was | 


| announced orally June 16, will issue a 
new stipulation in the case of the Wail- 


| paper Manufacturers’ Association to re- | 
place and correct the Commission’s stipu- 


| lation, No. 129, issuea February 28, last. 
| The new stipulation, which will bear 

No. 143, will change the title 
‘ original stipulation so as to 
all reference to “a combination to fix 
prices.” 

Twenty-five manufacturers of wall 
paper, according to the affhouncement of 
the Trade Commission, agreed to aban- 
don a practice of understandings whereby 


of the | 
eliminate | 


H 


acres in California, Mon- | 
| tana, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming were 
| Classified under the stock-raising home- 
| stead law and designated for entry in 
| tracts of 640 acres or less. 
| acreage involved in these designations is 


watering places withdrawn by Executive | 


River as a ! 


As Trade Commissioner | 


The appointment of Brice M. Mace, | 
re- | 


announced by Dr. Julius Klein, Director, | 


merce, in a statement made publie by | 
The full | 


Mr. Mace was educated at Cumberland, | 


From 1908 until 1916 he was | 
He entered the Federal service in 1916 | 
From 1920 to 1923 | 


tional Education and the Veterans’ Bu- | 
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|Western Lands Classified for Entry 
Under Stock-Raising Homestead Law | 


Geological Survey Designates 170,000 Acres to Be Oc- 
cupied in Tracts of 640 Acres or Less. 


source of water for municipal and irri- 


| 
| 


| the 


gation purposes, more than 7,000 acres | 


were added to the area of land in Cali- 
fornia withdrawn for public 
purposes, 

The area of lands withdrawn as val- 
uable for power in Colorado and Wy- 
oming was decreased more than 2,000 
acres by reason of the interpretation of 
the withdrawal in terms of new 
while nearly 6,000 acres of land were 
added to the area classified as power- 
site lands in California, Colorado, and 
Oregon by reason of such interpretation. 
More than 3,000 acres of land in Utah 


watering | 
| but 
survey, | 


| year 
to 


which had been previously classified as | 


] 


coal land were reclassified as noncoal. 


SAYING A LOT 


National Parks Expecting 
Three Million Visitors 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
Springs. Hawaii, and several o 
other parks are open throughout 
the year, but even in those parks activi 
ties increase about the middle of June 
with the closing of school and the be 
ginning of the annual tourist migra- 
tion. 

The National Park Service expects 
this year to entertain nearly three mil- 
lion visitors. The numbers have grown 
steadily since they passed the million 
mark in 1921. In 1927, they passed 
the two million mark for the first time 
passed it handsomely. 

There were 1,930,865 visitors to th® 
parks in 1926 and 2,357,643 last year. 
The normal percentage of increase this 
would crowd that number close 
three million. 

No other single agency in the world 
provides entertainment for so many 
neople during the outdoor season. 


Hot 


— without saying tt 


It’s curious, often, how much Crane’s Bond is like that mysterious 


little bird that perches on your shoulder and whispers information. 


For a letter written on Crane’s Bond has an air about it that 


seems to say: “The writer of this letter is a person of some attain- 


ment. . . his credit is doubtless good. . 


good taste.” 


| cian among writing papers. 
| 
| 


. 


and he certainly has 


~ 


Ask your engraver or printer to show you samples of Crane's 
Bond and the well-made Crane envelopes to match. Test for your- 
self the quality of the 100 percent new white rag paper. 

It has an aristocratic, crinkly feel—a pleasingly soft sheen 


and rich whiteness of color—that definitely identify it as a patri- 


Crane’s Bond 


Which Bank 
Will He Choose? 


tions are ready and anxious to take it. 


fixed or definite freight allowances to | 


fixed or definite “terms of 


Commission February 28 carried the 


| title “Stipulation of Facts and Agree- 

ments to Cease and Desist; Combination | 
It was explained to the | 
| Commission by Henry Burn, president of 
the association, that “the terms of sale” | 


to Fix Prices.” 


sale were | 


choose? 


related only to credit terms, or periods | 


in which invoices would be due from date 
of shipments, and had no bearing what- 


ever on prices for the goods charged on | 
such invoices, as each individual factory | 
| made its own prices on its own product. 


Upon consideration of the matter by 


the Commission a change in title of the | 
| stipulation was ordered and will appear | 
| in the Commission’s newly-numbered list | 


of stipuations. 
The original 
mission using the words “terms of sale 


” 


| Was published in the United States Daily 


29. 


of February 


Exports by United States 
Of Grains Are Higher 


A total of 224,798,000 bushels of 
States’ grains was exported from this 
1927, to June 16, 
1928, an increase of 1,174,000 bushels 
over the period from July 1, 1926, to 


Meath sts pay Bene 5 - | June 18, 1927, according to a report made 
tances having been received by the Di- | 


public June 19, by the Department of 
Commerce, 
During the 


and 145,036,000 bushels of 





Canadian grains, the report states. 


Up 


announcement of Com- | 


same respective periods 
| there was exported from American ports 
| 90,423,000 


CRANE & CO., INC» 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


' ) 
y ' 


ERE is a man with a new account, ready to choose a bank 
in which to place it. A number of sound banking institu- 


Locations are all convenient. Interest rates are the same. All 
are housed in modern and attractive banking homes. 


With advantages all apparently equal, which bank will he 


In not a few cases denositors have chosen certain banks from 


among others because they wanted the extra protection of 
printed pass books which that bank gave. 


Printed entries in pass books are a protection and an im- 
portant one. They are an assurance that the bank’s record and 


the depositor’s record are exactly the same. They are clear, 


easy to read and unchangeable. They represent a protection 
which is-possible only in those banks which use National Post- 


ing Machines. 


National Posting Machines 


~-- for Banks -- - 


| to the present time, 12,185,000 barrels | 
of United States’ wheat flour and 2,658,- | 
| 000 barrels of Canadian wheat flour were | 


in transit, 


nn lll clit, 


Dayton, Ohio 


Product of The National Cash Register Company 
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Railroads 
t Divisions Preseribed | Radio Companies Ask Dismissal of Case 


Against License A greements on Patents 


On Joint Barge and 
Rail Rates at Ensley 


_ Proportion in Effect at Bir- 
mingham Held to Apply 
Equitably; Order fs 
Withheld. 


! . . 

% The Interstate Commerce Commission 

eld, in a decision made public June 19, 

i jat the same divisions of joint barge- 
sil) rates previously prescribed on traffic 
aterchanged at Birmingham, Ala., be- 
veen the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
1d’ the Mississippi-Warrior Service, the 
overnment’s barge line, should apply 
mitably to traffic interchanged at Ens- 
ys Ala. 

Since the Commission’s prior report, 

‘eo Warrior River Terminal Company, 

subsidiary of the Inland Waterways 

wrporation, the Government controlled 
mpany, has acquired the Ensley South- 

1 from the Southern Railway. The 

rge line now operates, therefore, 18 

les of rail line between Ensley and 
Bwmingport and asks that the joint rates 
bz divided at Birmingport instead of at 
Birmingham or Ensley. 

The issue was brought to the Com- 
mission for further consideration when 
the Louisville & Nashville was unwilling 
to make all the concessions desired by 
the barge line. The barge line contends 
that the divisions previously sought from 
and approved by the Commission are in- 


! 


ufficient to cover the combined service. 


Cne Concession Made. 
“It should be said at this point,” the 
“ommission’s report states, “that the 
. & N. has made one not unimportant 
¢oncession. It has agreed_to interchange 
' “he traffic at Ensley (a point within the 
‘city limits of Birmingham) instead of at 
 3irmingham, thus reducing the combined 


Srvice by ten miles of rai] and adding | 


four miles and in 


The | 
' Corporation 


divisions which we approved in the pre- 
ivious report for the ecmbined service were 

| ~bascd upon 28 miles of rail haul between 
b-'Birmingham and Birmingport via Ens- 
a ley.” 

The Commission’s report notes that 
the L. & N. is willing to accept the plan 
approved in the previous report and con- 
cludes: “We see no reason why it 
should be changed.” 
tered by the Commission but the entry 
ef an order will be considered upon the 


} ,request of cither party if unable to reach | 


jan agreement in accordance with the 
» “Commission’s findings within 60 days 
from date of service of the report. 


Preposed Extension of Line 


, OfG.R. &I. R. R. Opposed 


necessity do not require construction of 
an extension at Petoskey, Mich., by the 
AGrand Rapids & Indiana Railway and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, lessee, Ex- 


aminer Thomas F. Sullivan recommended | 


1 a proposed report just made public 
Finance Docket No. 6705. 
‘he applicants seek permission to con- 


ct a line from the present terminus | 


21e carman track of the Grand Rapids 


egg to the plant of the Petoskey | 


nd Cement Company on Little | competitors, it has charged outrageous 


verse Bay, a distance of 1.79 miles. 
“he examiner found that the Pere 


rquette Railway can handle with its | 


sent facilities at least four times the 


ime of traffic now moving to and | 


m Petoskey, and that the testimony 


ws it is prepared to expand its facili- | 
; whenever the need for such expan- 


a arises. 


Jeration of Leased Line 


In Arkansas Abandoned | 


he Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific | 
‘way and the Choctaw, Oklahoma & | 
f Railroad have been authorized by | 
Interstate Commerce Commission to | 


ndon operation of a line leased from 
White & Black River Valley Rail- 
t, extending from Newport to Jack- 


port, a distance of approximately 3% | 


2s in Jackson county, Ark. 


he lessees also sought permission to | 


‘ndon the line outright, but the Com- 
;3ion in a report and order in Finance 
ket No. 6412, just made _ public, 
i that as the owner of the line does 
join in the application and refuses 
consent to such action, the Commis- 
1 is without authority to authorize 
.ndonment of a lessor’s property with- 
, its consent, upon the application of 
fessee. The line was leased by the 
tite & Black River Valley Railway to 

Choctaw on June 30, 1900, for 80 
rs. 


estern Pacific Authorized 


4 certificate of public convenience has 
m issued by the Interstate Commerce 
mmission to the Western Pacific Rail- 
3d, authorizing construction of a 6,200 
1t extension of its line at Wells, Elko 
@nty, Nev. The projected line will 
mect with a branch line of the Oregon 
‘rt Line, and the latter will operate 
zw the new trackage in interchanging 
itfic with the Western Pacific. 
The Commission’s report in Finance 
‘ket 6564, 
fe authority for such operation must 
re obtained by the Oregon Short Line 
vhen desired. The Western Pacific must 
‘tain the Commission’s approval for the 
rpe of viaduct to be constructed over 
1e right of way of the Southern Pacific, 
hich had objected to this method of 
\tablishing the connection between the 
festern Pacific and the Oregon Short 
ine. 


uthority to Abandon Line 
In California Is Asked 


Sone Pajaro Valley Consolidated Rail- 
\pad has applied to the interstate Com- 
syerce Commission for authority to 
-andon its entire line of railroad of 40 
jiles, including branches, in Monterey 
d Santa Cruz counties, Calif. 

Lack of business and the consequent 
ailure of the gross earnings to equal the 
‘ st of maintenance and operation are 
* en as the reasons for abandoning the 
‘me. The stock of the company is owned 

the Spreckels Sugar Company, 


| fact that various 


; opment, 





No order was en- | 


_ facts 


just made public stated | 
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Mines and Minerals 


Eight Manufacturers Deny Charges of Monopoly and 
Declare Practices Are Permitted by Law. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


stated, the Court held that the taking 
over of the physical assets ox a company 
did it of itself constitute a monopoly. 

The part taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the formation and develop- 
ment of the Radio Corporation of 


America at the time that the late Ad- | 
miral W. H. Bullard was officially rep- | 


resenting the Government on the Corpo- 
ration’s Board of Directors, Mr. Cotton 
asserted, goes to show that the develop- 


ments in the situation were encouraged | © ; : ; 
> ee Corporation of America as being prop- 


by the Goverr‘ment. The cross-license 
proposal, counsel said, had the approval 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States and the arranrements entered 
into regarding foreign communications 
had the approval of the Department of 


State and of the Department of the Navy. | 
“What action was taken,” said Mr. Cot- ; Palmer. 


ton, “was clearly the result of the insti- 


gation and encouragement of the Govern- | 
ment and certainly there was no inten- | 


tion of violating the law. 

“If there is any restraint of 
then, under the circumstances it 1s 
‘reasonable’ restraint of trade and not 
‘unreasonable.’ One might also say that 


if there is restraint of trade it is ‘legal’ | 


” 


restraint of trade. 


Both Mr, Cotton and Thurlow M. Gor- | 


don, also representing the Radio Cor- 
poration, gave details regarding the de- 
velopment of the radio immediately after 
the war. They declared that confusion 
and difficulties were presented by the 
individuals and com- 
panies held various’ patents, including all 
of which were essential for radio devel- 
They added that without the 
patent and licensing agreement, radio 
could not have become what it now is. 
Mr. Gordon said there were nearly 40 
patents involved in a radio tube, and 
52 patents in a receiving set. As far 


as competition was concerned, Mr. Gor- | 


Radio 


sets 


the 
more 


don asserted competitors of 

manufactured 

sets than the corporation did. 
J. Harry Covington, counsel for the 


patents it held as the result of early de- 
velopments carried on by the company in 
an effort to find means of communication 
to protect its ships from tropical storms. 


Counsel for Commission 


| Opposes Dismissal of Case 


Edward L. Smith counsel for the 
Commission argued that the record in 
the case including the testimony of 
specialists on patents would warrant 
the Comission in making a 
and entering an _ appropriate 
order. 

“The testimony,’ 


’ said Mr. Smith, 


| “shows that there is no present patent | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission ; 97 @ 


should find that public convenience and ; 


radio vacuum tube which need 
concern any manufacturer tubes.”’ 

Referring to the development of the 
radio as outlined by the counsel 
the Radio Corporation, Mr. Smith 
stated that only a part of the story 
had been told. 

The corporation, Mr. Smith insisted 


ot 


have divided the field with the Radio | 
| Corporation as the selling organization. 


“This corporation, according to the 
testimony given the Commission,” con- 
tinued Mr. Smith, “thas resorted to 
libel and slander in connection with its 


Create Data Is Urged 7 
To Insure Prosperity 


Lower Distributing Costs Neces- 


sary, Dr. Klein Says. 
cic from Page 1.] 


extending credit forms a material part | 
whose | an I s 
| dling of trans-oceanic radio traffic, and 


of distribution costs. Retailers 
costs are abnormally high undoubtedly 


suffer and it is just as true that unneces- | 


sarily high prices discourage buying and 
reduce the sale of both 
and farmers. On the other hand, any- 


thing that will help to reduce the cost | b 
| themselves to cooperate in the develop- 
| ment of new inventions relating to radio | 


of extending retail credit will be a boon 
to consumers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, and farmers. 

But we are up against a great diffi- 


culty in attempting to attack the prob- ; 


lem as a whole or in part because of 
the lack of vitally necessary fundamen- 
tal data. 

Realizing this situation, the Commerce 
Department readily agreed to conduct a 
national retail credit survey upon the 
request and with the cooperation of the 
National Credit Men’s Association 
through its 18,000 or more 
It has been the cardinal policy of the 


Department during recent years to ex- | 
all | 
branches of commerce and industry fol- 


tend every conceivable aid _ to 


lowing the guiding principle of attempt- 


| ing to undertake the tasks which the | 


To Construct Extension | 
| der of their importance. 


business community present in the or- 


Working in close harmony with credit 
organizations it is planned that the Gov- 
ernment survey is to be based upon two 
questionnaires, one to be filled in by 
representative retailers and one by rep- 
resentative consumers. It is guaranteed 
that the returns will be treated as 
strictly confidential as to individual re- 
ports, 

Summaries will be published represent- 
ing groups by geographic regions and 
by types of business. They will be 
brought together and analyzed in con- 
nection with all other information which 
may be made available in government 
offices or in the files of private business. 
Several private agencies, which have a 
large volume of information on hand, 
have already volunteered to share their 
knowledge with the Department. 

Survey Started in Baltimore. 


fectively and efficiently a preliminary 
retail credit survey is now being eon- 
ducted in Baltimore on the basis of a 
tentative questionnaire. Cash transac- 
tions, open credit and deferred or in- 
stallment payments are the three major 
subjects of the Baltimore survey. If 
adequate returns can be secured this in- 


formation will form the nucleus for a | 
national study scheduled to get under 


way later in the summer. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
opinion of the Credit Men’s Association 
that the retail credit facts should be 07 
inestimable value, in leading the public 
the 


victory in 


waste, 


country-wide war on 


| that the Federal 


trade, | 





| said Mr. 


| more danger in these patents if they are 
| cross-licenses than if they were entirely | E 
| ing that they be cancelled. The northern | 


| The official summary of the complaint | 


| the respondents have combined and con- 


United Fruit Company, said the interests ; Spited for the purpose and with the ef- 


' of the Fruit Company was due to the 


' merce, of radio devices and apparatus, 
| tus, 


; radio 
by the following means: 


finding of | 


for | 
| factured under said patents and patent | 


| Radio 


“tus and devices necessary for the equip- | 
ment and operation of such service; 


manufacturers | from the ‘ : 
transmission of radio traffic. 


members. | 


| waterways system, according to an an- 


| June 19, which follows in full text: 


; tem of the Inland Waterways Corpor- 
| ation. 


| 25; New Orleans, La., June 26-27; Baton 


; ington, D. C., July 14. 


In an effort to carry on the work ef- | Ashburn will make a personal inspection 


| tion of terminals in the Tri-Cities and | 
| Tusealoosa, 


| Stamp to Be Issued July 25 


prices for its products, put its competi- 
tors out of business by buying their 
capital stock. In one instance in a court 
in Delaware it was found guilty of con- 
tempt of court. It has been sued for 
$60,000,000 in connection with infringe- 
ment of patents.” 

Mr. Smith referred to the statement 
Government had en- 
couraged the formation of the Radio 
aganda. 

He said that the connection of, the | 
Department of The Navy was due to the 
late Admiral Bullard and that the ar- 
rangement never was approved by the 
then Attorney General, A. Mitchell 


The record of the case, Mr. Smith con- 
tended, showed conclusively that all 
groups of reception and transmission 
were represented in the arrangement by 
the corporations. 

The facts were, continued Mr. Smith, 
that the basic patents have expired and 
many of the patents that were included | 
in the license agreement are competing | 
patents. 

In rebuttal, Mr. Davis 
Smith’s statement that fundamental | 
patents had expired before the cross- 
license patent contracts were made. He 
said that the DeForest patent for exam- 
ple, did not expire until 1925. 

“What Mr. Smith is complaining of” 
Davis, “is really the United 
States patent law, and maybe the law | 
ought to be changed. But there is no | 





denied Mr. 


in the hands of an individual or company. 


of the Commission follows: 

By reason of the facts and acts of the 
respondents set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs numbered 8 to 29, inclusive, 


fect of restraining competition and | 
creating a monopoly in the manufacture, 
purchase and sale, in interstate com- 


and other electrical devices and appara- 
and in domestic and trans-oceanic 
communication and broadcasting | 


(1) Acquiring collectively, direetly and 
indirectly, patents and _ patent-rights 





| covering all devices and apparatus known | 
i to and used in any and all branches of 


the practice of the art of radio, and 
combining and pooling, by assignment 
and licensing, rights thereunder to manu- 
facture and use and (or) sell devices 
and apparatus, competing and non-com- | 
peting, and allotting certain of such 
rights exclusively to certain respondents; 

(2) Granting to the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America the exclusive right to | 
sell such devices and apparatus manu- 


rights and restricting purchases by the 
Corporation of America of de- 
vices and apparatus useful in the art of 
radio to certain respondents and ap- 
portioning such purchases among them; 

(3) Restricting the 
certain respondents in the 
fields of manufacture and commerce of | 
other respondents; 

(4) Attempting to restrict and re- 


competition of | 
respective | 


| stricting the use for radio communica- 
| tion and (or) broadcasting of articles | 
; manufactured and sold under said patents 
| they 


and patent rights; 

(5) Acquiring the equipment hereto- | 
fore existing in this country essential | 
for trans-oceanic radio communication 
and perpetuating the monopoly thereof | 
by refusing to supply to others appara- 


(6) «'ntering into exclusive contracts | 
and prefential agreements for the han- 


the transmission of radio messages in | 
this country, thereby excluding others | 
necessary facilities for the | 


(7) Agreeing and contracting among 


and to exchange patents covering the | 
results of the research and experiment of 
their employees in the art of radio, in- 
cluding patents on inventions and de- | 
vices which they may obtain in the | 
future, seeking thereby to perpetuate | 
their control and monopoly of the vari- 
ous means of radio communication and 
broadcasting beyond the time covered by 
existing patents owned by them or under 
which they are licensed. 


Inspection to Be Made 
Of In'and Waterways | 


Major Generel T. Q. Ashburn, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation— will 
make an inspection tour of the inland 


nouncement by the Department of War | 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chair- 
man, Executive Committee, Inland 
Waterways Corporation, will leave for 
an extended inspection of the entire sys- 


His itinerary wili be as follows: |} 
Birmingham, Ala., June 21-22; Tus- | 
caloosa, Ala., ‘uae 23; Mobile, Ala., June | 


Rouge, La., June 28; Vicksburg, Miss., 
June 29; Memphis, Tenn., June 30; Cairo, 
Ill., July 1; Davennort, Ia., Rock Island, | 
Ill., and Moline, Ill., July 6-7; Dubuque, 
Ia., July 8; St. Paui-Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 10; Chicago, Ill, July 12; Wash- 

While absent on this trip, General 
of all the facilities of the corporation and 
will give specia! attention to the ques- 


At Five Cent Air Mail Rate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the stamp contains tne word “Cents” in | 
white Roman letters. 

The new 5-cent air mail stamp will 
first be placed on sale July 25, 1928, at 
Washington, D. C., and for the benefit 





¢ | of stamp collectors the stamp will also 
and all elements of business to a decisive | 


be placed on sale the same date at the 


| Philatelic Agency, Division of Stamps, } 
4} Post Office Department, 


} mission on June 12 to suspend the tar- 


' mise” rate making only half of the re- 


| issued bv the Department of Agricul- 
|} ture. 


| the 


| growth. Products such as salves, oint- 
| ments, and dressings, which remain in 


| of time, mav preperly be designated as | 
| antiseptics if they inhibit the growth 
| of bacteria. On the other hand, mouth 
| washes, douches, gargles, and prepara- 
| tions of like nature, which are in con- 


| Association Is Formed 


| America has filed pavers with the Fed- 


; cers are: 


| art and E. P, Thomas, managers. The as- 


| agreement understanding, conspiracy or 


; within the United States of commodities 


L. Smith, attorney. 


Reduction in Rates 


On ‘Lake Cargo’ Coal 


Trade Practices 


AUTHOMIZED 
PUBLISHED 


Radio 


Smelter Production of Primary Copper 
From Domestic Ores Decreases in 1927 


1 Report Issued by the United States Bureau of Mines 
Held to Be - Effect Shows Exports Are Higher and Imports Are Lower. 


Schedules With 20 Cents a | 
Ton Cut Become Effective 
After Refusal by I. C. C. 
To Suspend Tariffs. 


The 20 cents a ton reduction in freight 
rates on “lake cargo” coal from mines 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio to the lake 
ports, proposed by the railroads serving 
those mines to meet a similar cut made 
by the roads serving West Virginia and 
Kentucky, mines some time ago, become 
effective on June i8, following the re- 
fusal of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


iffs, as it had been asked to do by the 
southern roads and coal operators. 

As far as the Baltimore & Ohio is con- 
cerned, however, the full amount of the 
reduction was postponed for 10 days be- 
cause its tariff as originally filed pro- 
posed only a 10-cent reduction in the 
rates and the Commission denied its 
application for authority to make a re- 
duction corresponding with the rates of 
the New York Central, Pennsylvania and 
other roads effective on one day’s notice 
instead of the usual 30-day notice. On 
June 16, however, the Commission issued 
permission to this road to make the 20- 
cent reduction effective on 10 day’s no- 
tice. 

The Commission on May 9, 1927, or- | 
dered a reduction from $1.66 to $1.46 a | 
ton in the rates from the Pittsburgh dis- | 
trict and from $1.63 to $1.43 in the rates | 
from the Ohio No. 8 and Cambridge dis- 
tricts, which became effective on August 
18, 1927. The southern roads later made 
a similar reduction of 20 cents a ton 
in their rates which became effective in | 
April, after the Federal court had en- 
joined an order of the Commission direct- 


roads then proposed a new similar reduc- 
tion to $1.26 and 1.23 to be effective for 
the balance of this year, except that the 
Baltimore & Ohio proposed a “compro- | 


duction proposed by the other roads. 


Requirements on Use 
Of “‘Antiseptic” Outlined | 


Requirements surrounding the use of 
the term “antiseptic” on drugs prod- | 
ucts are outlined in a statement just | 
full 


statement follows in 


The 
An investigation has been made by | 
Fool, Drug. and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration of those drug products on 
the market which are described as anti- 
septics. In order to answer numerous | 
inauiries from the trade as to the pro- 
priety under the Federal food and drugs 
act of designating these articles ‘‘anti- 
septic,” the Administration has issued 
the following statement: 

Current dictionaries give two mean- 
ings for the word “antiseptic.’”? Accord- 
ing to these authorities an antiseptic 
may either kill bacteria or prevent their | 


contact with the body for long periods 


tact with the body for but brief periods 
of time, and because of this can not 
exert any inhibitory action, may prop- 
erly be deseribed as antiseptics only if 
will destroy bacteria under the 
conditions of use, that is, in the dilu- 
tions recommended, and in a period of | 
time comparable to that in which they | 
would have an opportunity to act when 
uses as directed. 


By Exporiers of Steel 


The Steel Export Association of 
eral Trade Commission under the Ex- | 
port Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene law) 
for exporting iron and steel products 
from the United States to foreign 
countries, the Commission has just an- 
nounced. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Members of the association are the 
United States Steel Products Company | 
and the Bethlehem Steel Export Cor- 
poration, both of New York City. Ojfi- 
William J. Brown, secretary; 
Arthur C. Mundle, assistant secretary; 
and S. M. Bash, G. C. Scott, W. H. Stew- 





25 


sociation will maintain offices at 
Broadway, New York City. 

The Exports Trade Act grants ex- 
emption from the anti-trust laws to an 
association entered into for the sole 
purpose of and solely engaged in ex- 
port trade, with the provision that there 
shall be no restraint of trade within 
the United States, or restraint of the ex- 
port trade of any domestic competitor, 
and with the further prohibition of any 


act which enhances or depresses prices 


of the class exported by the associa- 
tion, or which substantially lessens com- 
petition with in the United States. 


Trade Commission Sets 
Trial Examiner’s Hearing 


A trial examiner’s hearing in the mat- 
ter of V. Vivaudou, Inc., involving al- 
leged acquisition of stock in a competing 
company, will be held Tuesday, June 26, 
at 11 a. m. in Chicago, Room No, 2243, 
Transportation Building, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion announced on June 19. The Com- 
mission will be represented by Edward 
The trial examiner 
will be Edward M. Averill. 

Trial examiner’s hearings previously 
announced have been cancelled in the fol- 
lowing instances: Dr. R. Madison Labor- 
atories, Inc., and others, scheduled to 
begin June 25, in Chicago, and the Rala- 
dam Company, scheduled to begin in Chi- 
cago, June 26, and in Detroit, June 28. 
The Raladam hearings were called off 
because of absence of important wit- 
nesses. 


P. & W. Va. to Intervene 
In Anti-Trust Complaint 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 19 made public an order author- 


|} pounds, 
| fined copper in 1927 was 2,325,763,709 


| not justified. 


| No. 11893. 


| conditioning, found not justified. 


The outstanding features of copper 
statistics for 1927, were a small decrease 
in smelter production from domestic ores, 
virtually no change in refinery produc- 
tion from domestic and foreign ores, a 
large decrease in imports, a large in- 
crease in exports, a decrease in total 
smelter and refinery stocks, a decrease 
in average price and a large crop in 
domestic withdrawals, according to a re- 
port by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, made public June 19 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The smelter production of primary g@pp- 
per from domestic sources during 1927 
amounted to $1,684,040,983 pounds, a de- 
crease of approximately 3 per cent under 
the 1926 production of 1,739,622,094 
The total production of new re- 


pounds, an increase of 3,000,000 pounds 
over the production in 1926 of 2,322,485,- 
376 pounds, according to the report. 
The State of Arizona was the largest 
prodvcer, with o total of 681,168,117 
pounds, the report stated. Other States 
producing large quantities of copper 


| were: Montana, 225,208,853; Utah, 267,- 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rates cases made public 
June 19 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

3033. Lumber from points in Arkansas 

and Oklahoma on the K. C. S. Ry. and 

connecting. lines to St. Louis, Mo., 

group points. Decided June 16, 1928. 

Proposed increases in rates applicable 


| via Neosho, Mo., and the St. Louis-San 


Francisco on lumber and articles taking 
the same rates, in carloads, from points 
on the Kansas City Southern and con- 
necting lines in Arkansas and Oklahoma 
north of Texarkana, Arfl., to St. Louis, 
Mo., and points grouped therewith, found 
Suspended schedules or- 
dered canceled. 

Rate applicable on like traffic over the 
same route from Texarkana, Ark., and 
points on the Kansas City Southern and 
connecting lines south thereof in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and '!'exas to St. Louis, 
Mo., and points grouped therewith, found 
not unreasonable. 

United States War Depart- 
ment, Inland Waterways, Mississippi- 
Warrior Service v. Abilene & South- 
ern Railway Company et al. Dec:ded 
eune 4, 1928. 

1, Upon further hearing, the divisions 


| prescribed in previous report, 100 I. C. C. 


491, cof joint barge-rail rates on traffic 
interchanged at Birmingham, Ala., be- 
tween New Orleans, La., and Mobile, 
Ala., on the one hand, and inland points 
on the Louisville & Nashville, on the 
other, hand, found just, reasonable and 
equitable on traffic between the same 
points interchanged at Ensley, Ala. 

2. Just, reasonable and equitable di- 
visions prescribed on joint barge-rail 
rates on fertilizers and fertilizer mate- 
rials, including sulphur, between New 
Orleans and Mobile, on the one hand, and 
points in the Birmingham district, on the 
other hand, interchanged with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville at Ensley, Ala. 

3. Divisional basis prescribed in previ- 
ous report in connection with movement 
of cotton and cotton linters affirmed. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 

No. 3032. Rules and affidavit form 

govering application of rates on 

stocker livestock. Decided June 12, 

1928. 

Proposed changes in rule and affidavit 
form governing application of local and 
proportional rates maintained by respond- 


| ent from and to points in Kentucky on 


livestock, in carloads, shipped for further 
Sus- 
pended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. 


Switzerland to Join 


Air and Rail Freight 


Combined Service Is Planned 
To Start This Summer 


Combined air and rail freight service 
is planned in Switzerland this summer, 


| according to an agreement made recently 


in that country by its air traffic compa- 
nies and the railways, says Consul Cal- 
vin M. Hitch, Basel, in a report made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
June 19. The full text of the report 
follows: 

Agreement was made by the Basel Air 
Traffic Corporation, representing Swiss 
air firms, and the Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways to handle freight cooperatively for 
the benefit of the public. 

The airlines are empowered, to issue 
through bills of lading for the transport 
of merchandise, both by air and rail, 
from stations in Switzerland to foreign 
air ports and vice versa, and also from 
one foreign air port to another in transit 
by rail through Switzerland. 

Bills of lading to be issued will stipu- 
late what portion of the journey is to 
be coverea by air and what portion by 
rail. Merchandise received by the rail- 
ways from airlines will be transported 
as express, in order to insure prompt 
delivery. The railways will receive a 
fee of one france ($0.198) for each ship- 
ment delivered for transportation abroad, 
or for delivery in Switzerland, in addi- 
tion to the usual express freight rates, 
and such other additional expenses as 
may accrue, while the airlines will re- 
ceive their regular traffic charges based 
upon tariffs now in effect. The joint 
traffic agreement continues indefinitely 
unless notice tu terminate is given three 
months before December 31, 1928, after 
which date it may only be terminated 
by either party giving six months notice 
before the end of any calendar year. 


izing the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railroad to intervene in the proceedings 
in connection with the Commission’s 
complaint against the Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central and New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis railways for alleged 
violation of the Clayton anti-trust law in 
acquiring a large stock interest in the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway without 
prior approval of the Commission, 
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705,597; Michigan, 195,185,199; Nevada, 
118,298,342; New Mexico, 79,761,222; 
California, 25,802,603; Tennessee, 14,- 
498,951; and the Territory of Alaska, 
with 56,489,214 pounds. Colorado pro- 
duced 8,006,801 pounds; North Carolina, 
5,362,041; Pennsylvania, 2,149,182; Wash- 
ington, 1,766,953; Idaho, 1,811,103; Ore- 
gon, 484,652; Vermont, 238,143; Texas, 
25,460; Missouri, 5,041, while 123,509 
pounds produced elsewhere have not been 
distributed. 

Production of new refined copper from 
domestic and foreign sources in 1927 
made a little over 3,000,000 pounds more 
copper available for consumption than 
in 1926, and a drop of 67,000,000 pounds 
in refined copper imported and an in- 
crease of 80,000,000 pounds in refined 
copper exported, made a difference of 
144,000,000 pounds in available supply. 
Stocks of refined copper were 22,000,000 
pounds larger at the beginning of 1927 
than at the beginning of 1925, and at 
the beginning of 1928 vere 25,090,000 
pounds larger than at the beginning 
of 1927. Consequently the decrease in 
domestic withdrawals, 147,000,000 pounds, 
approximated the decrease in available 
supply shown above, it was stated in 
the report. 

Stocks of blister copper on hand at the 
smelters, in transit to refineries and at 
refineries, decreased sufficiently so that 
there was 29,000,000 pounds less copper 
in total smelter and refinery stocks than 
at the end of 1926. 

The average price of 2,836,000,000 
pounds of copper delivered during the 
year, as reported to the Bureau of Mines 
by selling agencies, was 13.1 cents a 
pound. 

In addition to their output of metallic 
copper the regular refining companies 
produced bluestone (hydrous copper sul- 
phate) having a copper content of 9,180,- 
000 pounds, as compared with 8,498,000 
pounds in 1926. 

A total of 1,076,719,246 pounds of cop- 
per, valued at $149,444,730, was exported 
from the United States in 1927, while 
a total of 718,322,990 pounds, valued at 
$84,667,621, was imported into the coun- 
try, according to the report. 


Tariffs Restricting Rates 
On Grain Are Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 


tion and Suspension Docket No. 3123, | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from June 18, 1928, until 
January 18, 1929, the operation of cer- 
ttain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 5 to Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Ralroad Company‘s tariff, I. C. 
C. No. 16687. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
restrict the present rates from C. B. & 
Q. R. R. stattions in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas to Hamilton and Kidder, Mo., so 
that they will apply on wheat, corn, oats, 
kaffir corn, barley, rye and spelt, and 
products of 
leaving higher combinations of local 
rates to apply on other grain articles, 
including mixed poultry or pigeon feed, 
which represents an increase of 5 cents 
per 100 pounds on such traffic. 
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Wage Payments Rise 


In Pennsylvania 


Increase of Four Per Cent 
From April to May Is 
Reported. 


Wage payments increased 4 per cent 
from April to May in Pennsylvania and 
5 per cent in the same months in Dela- 
ware, according to a statement just 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia. There was only a slight in- 
crease from April to May in employment 
in each State, however, the Bank’s report 
said. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Employment in Pennsylvania experi- 
enced only a slight gain from April to 
May, although the rate of factory oper- 
ations increased considerably, as indi- 
cated by a gain of over 4 per cent in 
wage payments reported to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia by over 
800 firms in the State. Part of this in- 
crease was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that some Easter shut-downs were in- 
cluded in the April report. Both employ- 
ment and wages were materially below 
the level of May, 1927, however. 

Among the industries reporting the 
largest gains in wage disbursement 
since April were structural iron work, 
brass and bronze products, woolens and 
worsteds, ice cream, confectionery, ci- 
gars and tobacco, and cement. Although 


| most industries have dropped below the 


level of May, 1927, noticeable gains as 
compared with last’ year were experi- 
enced in plants manufacturing automo- 
bile bodies and parts, knit goods, wom- 
en’s clothing, coke and in leather tan- 
neries. Reports on employe hours 
worked, received from nearly 500 
plants, also showed an increase of 4 
per cent from April to May. 
_ Delaware industries reported a slight 
increase in employment and 5 per cent 
in the volume of wage payments—metal 
manufacturing plants and leather tar- 
neries having the largest gains. 

In 11 of the 17 city areas there were 


| gains in employment, and in 14 areas 


increases in wage payments occurred. 
Sunbury reported the largest gain in 
employment and,Johnstown the largest 
increase of about 2 per cent in employ- 
ment and 38 per cent in payrolls and 
Williamsport showed a gain of almost 
2 per cent in payrolls. All other cities 
declines in both employ- 
ment and weges from May, 1927. 


Louisville & Nashville Road 
To Abandon Branch Line 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
has been granted authority by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to abandon 
the south end of its Florala branch. The 
branch extends from Duvall, Ala, south 
to Paxton, Fla., about 23.5 miles, and 
the portion to be abandoned is about 
four-fifths of a mile in length, and was 
built in 1903 to serve a lumber mill which 
is now being dismantled. 

A certificate of public convenience and 
necessity was issued to the applicant by 
order of the Commission in Finance 
Docket No. 6746, just made public. 
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Coronation 
Year 


makes Japan gayer 
than ever. Plan to 
see the joyous 
festivals. 


Visit Japan this year. Here is a na- 
tion which will celebrate with gorg- 
cous festivals this coronation year. 


You see beautiful temples and pal- 
aces. You roam in comfort over this 
tiny kingdom from one lovely spot to 


another. 


It is the yacation you have dreamed 
of taking. It will be the vacation you 
will always remember. 


And when you go, enjoy the luxury of 
palatial President Liners. They are broad 
of beam, steady and comfortable. Spa- 
cious decks, enclosed in glass. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. A world- 


famous cuisine. 


An American Mail Liner sails every two 
weeks from Seattle for Japan, China and 


Manila. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient 
(via Honolulu) and Round the World. 


Fortnightly sailings from New York for 
the Orient and Round the World via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent 
American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Ave. New York. 


25 Broadway, New York. 


1005 Connecticut Ave., N. 


Phone Bryant 5900. 


Phone Bowling Green 3144, 
32 Broadway. New York, 


Phone HANover 7394, 


W., Washington, Phone Franklin 895 


1519 Railroad Ave, $e, Seattle, Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, 
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Banking 


Trust Powers 


Public Utilities 





hics of Distribution of Textbooks 
By Utilities in Kansas Schools Defended 





souri Activities 
Also Investigated 


ctor of Division of N. E. L. 
. Appears Before Trade 
Commission. 


ublication of excerpts from 
script of testimony of Thorne 
e, Director of the Middle 
3t Division of the National Elec- 
Association, comprising the 
tes of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri 
Nebraska, and acting director 
the Nebraska Utilities Informa- 
Bureau, before the Federal 
de Commission on May 16 in its 
estigation of public utilities, was 
un in the issue of June 19, and 
tinues as follows: 


You undertake to tell us that the 
ry purpose of circulating this text- 
in the schools of Nebraska is 
'y for the teaching of the people 
hom the books are given and that 
$s a secondary consideration? A, 
econdary advantage. 


What is the secondary advantage 
you speak of? A. An informed 


I suppose you keep in touch with 
lirectors and committees and bu- 
in other States? A. Somewhat. 
They write to you and you write to 
about what is being done? A. No, 
10t think in that way. 

Well, in what way? 

On specific matters there may be 
's passed, for example, I may write 
did write to Missouri and Iowa for 
xy of the textbooks used. I may 
t is that sort of correspondence. 
Ter what purpose? A. To see the 
ook. 

What textbook? A. That they put 

You mean committees in those 
ss? A. Yes. 

Now you say that Missouri also 
out a textbook? A. Yes. 
What other pamphlets or books of 
kind has any of your committees 
lated or sent into the schools in 
aska? A. One other. 

What is the name of it? 

“History and Development of the 
Industry.” 

When was this prepared? A, I think 
t 1924, 

Do you know how many copies ap- 
imately have been circulated in the 
sin Nebraska? A. A smaller num- 
I am under the impression around 
) were put out, 

Is Document No. 1512 a copy of a 
r which you wrote to Mr. Sheridan, 
Secretary of the Missouri Commit- 
November 22, 1927? A. Yes, sir. 
And is the circular attached to it 
information that is referred to in 

letter to Mr. Sheridan? A. It is. 
The circular contains the statement 
88,453 Missouri pupils studied the 
ty text books or booklets which are 
ographed in the circular, which they 
¥ 97 per cent of the total enroll- 
t‘of 90,831 students in the Missouri 

school directory. Missouri news- 
srs have used 7,167 column inches, or 
330 agate lines, being 334 pages of 
s releases sent out by the Committee 
he 12 months ending November 21, 
", On the back page they say that 
public addresses on utility subjects 
3 delivered in the last year to an 
ence of 40,664, through the Missouri 
akers Bureau, evidently. The State 
divided into twelve speakers dis- 
ss, each district is a self-governing, 
-operating unit, is under the direc- 
of a chairman and secretary se- 
ed by the utility companies. A speak- 
handbook of 36 pages was compiled. 
(v. Healy: I would like to suspend 
; a minute, Mr. Browne, in order to 
another witness who is short. You 
leave your material there, it won’t 
rfere with it. 


cords Presented 
t Telegraph Messages 


‘ames T. Bresnahan was called as a 

ness and testified as follows: 

Jirect examination by Mr. Healy: 

). You are connected with the West- 
Union Telegraph Company? A. I 
office manager in Washington. 

1.@ You have been asked to produce 

e all telegrams sent by Josiah T. 

weomb (counsel of the Joint Com- 

tee), from January 1, 1927, to date. 

Yes, sir. 

2. Are you able to comply with that 

ection? A. Not fully. 

2. To what-extent are you able to 

aply with it? 

4, That is a very large job. As the 

ypoena is written it requires search 

practically every file in the office for 
entire period, a process we have 

1 occasion before to go through, and 

‘ caleulations are, if we startedtthe 

rks we have available for it, it would 

-e five or six weeks for us to do the 

rk. The messages of Mr. Newcomb 

ve been charged since last December, 
it is simplified, and those particular 
ssages I am ready to produce, 

Q. I beg your pardon. 

A. Since December 6, 1927. Those 

ssages that are, sent and charged to 

, account in Washington, It does not 

‘lude any received messages, no mes- 

res that were sent to him. They are 

4 separate file, and in order to lo- 

se his messages they are not kept by 

> name. Anything he may have sent 
llect, or any messages that may have 
en sent from him is separated ac- 
rding to the class of business, for our 
counting purposes, and to go through 
that file, from all the points in the 
untry, as I say, is a task that will take 
xeks to do with all the clerks that are 
miliar that we have working, and it 
yuld have to be done after hours, be- 
use we do not have a force of people 
at are available. 
Q. Well, is it your suggestion that 
e Commission supply the compensation 
at will have to be paid for these five 
do this work? A, It is. 
Q. What do you estimate the cost 
ll be? A. As near as I can come to 
it would be from $800 to $1,000. 
Commissioner McCulloch: Well, you 
el that with such assistance as you 
ve indicated that you could not do 
is at all, or do you mean to explain 
e length of time? 
The Witness: Why, we could not be- 
n to do it without assistance, because 
e current business has got to go on 
1 the time. 
Commissioner McCulloch: Regardless 
F fee you are saying you cannot com- 








a 


ly unless you are furnished assistance? 
The witness: We could not, 


Commissioner McCulloch: Well, as 
Judge Healy, says, there are difficulties 
to be overcome. Of course all these mat- 
terd of expense are passed upon by the 
Comptroller General. We could not de- 
termine that. 

The Witness: I will say for your infor- 
mation that the United States District 
Attorneys do pay for that when we are 
subpoenaed. We do not exact that when it 
is a small affair, but when it runs into 
the hundreds, as in this case, and where 
we have to do it, the United States Dis- 
trict Attorneys reimburse us for the 
actual cost. 


Mr. Healy: I am not at all clear that 
when a subpoena is served 01. “. company 
of this character to produce. certain 
things, that are in their files, that they 
do not have to comply with the sub- 
poena. I think this is one of the ques- 
tions we have to discuss. After all, most 
every one in response to a subpoena does 
assume inconvenience to himself. I think 
for the present we ought to consider the 
problem as a whole before we say any- 
thing very pointed of the Western Union. 
Will it help you any if I show you the 
bills that were rendered by your Com- 
pany to Senator Newcomb? 

The Witness: I think I have got 
those, and, as I said before, those mes- 
sages we have no difficulty in locating 
and I have them here. 

Mr. Healy: Will you let me hav~ them? 


Public Speaking Activities 
In Nebraska Outlined 


Thorne Browne was recalled to the 
stand and resumed his testimony as fol- 
lows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 
Well, now, have you told us, Mr. Browne, 
of all the activities that your committee 
or either of these committees that we 
have talked about have engaged in to 
your knowledge with respect to the 
school textbooks? A. I think I have. 

Q. What has ben done in connection 
with the State Bureau in the matter of 
public speaking? 

A. Nothing. I am speaking now of 
Nebraska, and that is the only one I know 
anything about. 

Q. What has been done in the matter 
of public speaking by the geographic 
division? A. We have made mighty 
little progress. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Has your 
difficulty in obtaining success been due 
to lack of speakers or lack of audiences? 
A. It is lack of method of contact. 

By Mr. Healy: Was there a reorgani- 
zation of the State Bureau about the 
time you came into it? .A. I would not 
say so. 

Q. Were you put in charge of the 
State Bureau in order to speed up its 
work? A. Not that I know of, no. 

Q. Does your Bureau, the State Bu- 
reau, publish any kind of a news bul- 
letin? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long has that bulletin been 
used by the Bureau or Committee? 

A. It has been published by the Bu- 
reau ever since there was a Bureau. 

Q. What circulation is given to these 
Bulletins? 

A. We have a circulation of about 
800 copies. It goes to all newspaper 
offices, chambers of commerce, certain 
libraries and elsewhere, by request. 

Is it sent to some of the schools? 
A. I don’t think so, not any. 

Q. Is it sent to any of the colleges? 

A. If it was it is just because they 
are on the mailing list by request. 


Questioned on Quantity 
Of Material Reproduced 


Q. Do the other information bureaus 
send you their releases? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you get the pamphlets and 
books that are distributed by the N. E. 
L. A.? A. I think so. 

Q. And by the Joint Committee? A. 
Yes, sir, at least a portion. 

Q. And do you send to them the things 
that you get out? <A. Not to the Joint 
Committee. 

Q. Do you take any means of deter- 
mining how much of that material is 
reproduced in the State papers? <A. Oh, 

es. 
* Q. Can you give us some idea of the 
extent to which it is used and reproduced 
in the news columns of the papers of 
Nebraska? 

A. Well, I don’t know, I cannot do 
that, Mr. Healy, by any yardstick. 

Q. Can you tell us in some general 
way to what extent the material put out 
in your Bulletin is used in the newspa- 
pers of Nebraska? A. All I can say it 
is used somewhat; it is not all public 
utility news. oro 

Q. No. Do you maintain a clipping 
service? A. Part of the time. | 

Q. Does not that clipping service show 
something about the extent to which 
your material is reproduced in the State 
papers? A. Yes. oe 

Q. You have no idea how much it, is? 

A. The best answer I can give to it is 
that it isn’t as much as we would like 
it to be. 

Q. I presume that is true of all them, 
even the one that had the $80,000 worth 
but that does not give us much informa- 
tion about it. 

A. I do not know any way that I could 
give you that, because I do not have that 
clearly enough in my mind. 

Q. Does the Bulletin go to each news- 
paper in the State? 

A. It is intended to. : 

Q. Do you go and visit the editors 
from time to time? 

A. No. 

Q. You don’t maintain any contact 
with the editors of newspapers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. ‘How do you do it? 

A. Oh, as I meet them from time to 
time. If I were a director of the in- 
formation. bureau I would have more 
time for such matters. 

Q. You go to the press association 
meetings? 

A. I try to. 

Q. Do you keep track of legislation 
or of anything to do with it on behalf 
of either the geographic division or the 
State Committee? 

A. No, the State Committee has noth- 
ing whatever to do with legislation, and 
the geographic division is not engaged 
in legislative work. 

Q. When these matters are reproduced 
in the news columns of Nebraska news- 
papers, are they sometimes printed with- 
out anything to show it is material fur- 
nished by your committee? 

Aa Yes, 

Q. Do the views that are expressed in 
your Bulletin find reflection from time 
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Professors Given 
Expenses at Meeting 


Records of Telephone Calls of 
Joint Committee in Wash- 
ington Produced. 


to time in the editorial columns of Ne- 
braska newspapers? 

A. No views are expressed in our 
Bulletin; it is purely news. 

Q. Do you prepare any editorial mat- 
ter at all? 

A. I do not. That is, I don’t consider 
it editorial. I don’t write the material 
for the Bulletin. I merely supervise that. 


Q. Who does the actual writing? 


A. I write some of it, and some of 
it is written by Mr. Davis, who was for- 
merly a director of the Bureau and is 
now engaged in other work. 

Q. What is the other work? 

A. He is a publisher of Good Roads 
Magazine, for one, and he has various 
interests. 

Q. Tell us all of the papers o/r maga- 
zines he is interested in, as far as you 
know. A. That is the only one. 

Q. What is the name of it? A. It is 
called the Nebraska Good Roads Maga- 
zine, I believe, 


Says Editorials Are Written 
By Magazine Publisher 


Q. Does he work for your committee on 
asalary? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you printed anything at an 
time relating to the Swing-Johnson bill, 
or Boulder Canyon dam? A. I think oc- 
casionally a news item, very little. 

Q. Have you printed any other matter 
relating to the Boulder Canyon dam? 
A. No, I have sent out some pamphlets 
on it. ' 

Q. Where did they come from? A, T 
think I got those pamphlets from head- 
quarters. 

Q. Of the N. E. L. A.? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember who the authors 
of the pamphlets were? 

A. I think the only one I have seen is 
the one that you have in the record here, 
written by Frank Bohn, I sent that to a 
very limited number. 

Q. Has your Committee, or the geo- 
graphic division, made any payments to 
any writers, that you know of? A. You 
are speaking of the geographic division? 

Q. We will take that first, if you please. 
A. None that I know of. 

Q. Has the Committee, the State Com- 
mittee, made any payments to any 
writers? 

A. The Information Committee, yes. I 
think my records would show on two 
different occasions we did pay $30 to a 
local man to compile some statistics that 
we used in the Bulletin. 


Some Matter Sent Out 
On Muscle Shoals 


Q. All right. What publicity matter 
have you circulated in connection with 
Government operation of Muscle Shoals? 

A. To about the same extent that the 
Boulder Canyon dam pamphlet was sent 
out. Some matter was sent out on, 
Muscle Shoals. 

Q. Have you circulated any books or 
pamphlets on the Ontario situation or 
Niagara? A. No books or pamphlets, if 
you mean any extensive circulation; 
there may have been a few copies of 
different pamphlets on that subject sent 
out. 

Q. Have you sent any pamphlets or 
books on these subjects to any public 
schoola or eolleges or library in Ne- 
braska? A, Not to my knowledge. 

Q. How much money does the Geo- 
graphic Division handle in the course 
of a year? 

A. It varies with the appropriation, 
and it varies in various years. 

Q. Well, how much was it for 1927? 
A. For the administrative year of 1927- 
1928, which ends July 1, our appropria- 
tion was $20,000. 

Q. Did that come from the headquar- 
ters? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have authority to levy special 
appropriations on your members, have 
you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have not done it in any in- 
stance? A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Is this money received from na- 
tional headquarters the only money that 
the Geographic Division has, the only 
or that it spends or transmits? A. 

es. 

Q. Have there been any payments 
to any schools by your Geographic Di- 
vision or by your Committee? A. 
Neither one. 

Q. Have there been any payments by 
your Committee or your Geographic Di- 
oo to any college professors? A. 

0. 

Q. Didn’t you pay through the Geo- 
graphic Division the expenses of various 
professors who attended the meeting 
vm Dean Ruggles at Kansas City? A. 

es. 

Q. Have you got the names of the 
Professors you paid and the amount you 
paid them? A. I did not bring that. It 
is in your records. 

Q. Well, what activity or work do 
you know about in connection with edu- 
cational institutions by anybody with 
which you are connected? 

A. The Geographical Division has a 
committee on cooperation with educa- 
tional institutions. That committee com- 
prises four central station men. 

Q. Anybody else? A. That is all. 

Q. What do you mean by four cen- 
tral station men? A. Well, four light 
and power executives. 

Q. Now, what is the purpose of that 
committee, why is there such a commit- 
tee, and what is it supposed to do? 

A. Well, I am not familiar with the 
origin of it. In the Geographic Division 
there are in the main the same com- 
mittees as there are in the national or- 
ganization, or covering a similar field, 
And there is that committe ih the Geo- 
graphic Division because there is that 
committee in the national organization. 
That is how it came into existence. 

Q. What has the committee done, to 
your knowledge, since you have been 
there? A. Since I have been there it 
has functioned somewhat I think. It 
never functioned before. 

Q. Iam asking you what it has done 
since you have been there? 

A. We contracted with Dean Ruggles 
who was making a national survey -for 
national headquarters, and helped carry 
that survey on within the Geographic 
Division. In that connection the only 
activity of the Committee was in the 
arrangement which I made for a meeting 





| Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 19.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
622 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 


duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 


Country. 


Austria (schilling) ............ 14.0656 
Belgium (belga) .........+..04. 13.9676 
DUIGLE CNV) foviicevervceress .7186 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......., 2.9625 
Denmark (krone) ...........5. 26.8185 
England (pound sterling) ..... 488.0625 
Finland (markka) ......csees. 2.5156 
EPOARCS CEPEHG) Kis devccccocecs 3.9299 
Germany (reichsmark) .......; 23.8960 
Greece (drachma) .......++e06. 1.8019 
Hungary (pengo) ........eee0. 17.4481 
Ttaly (UTA) cccccescbevsecccees 5.2553 
Netherlands (guilder) ........ 40.3329 
INOPWEY GRIOMG): . nese ccccccces 26.7880 
EOMNA CHOW) ccccsrcveceveuse 11.2132 
Portugal (escudo) ....sccceeses 4.4515 
Rumania (leu) ....seesesesess .6145 
Spain (peseta) .....seeeeeeeees ' 16.4723 
Sweden (krona) .....-seseeses 26.8397 
Switzerland (franc) .......... 1 19.2786 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .......secees 1.7606 
China (Hong Kong dollar) ....,; 50.2857 
China (Shanghai tael) ........; 65.6071 
China (Mexican dollar) ...... 47.4000 
China (Yuan dollar) .......... 1 47.4166 
SRG. CPUDSS) cv ciccvcccvccccvcs 36.4878 
GODGN CHO). 6.00.0: 663000 teee sees $ 46.6752 
Singapore .(S. S.) dollar ....... 56.1458 
Canada (dolar) ..cccccccccces 99.7877 
CURR (BOBO). cv cccciccrccssverees 99.9381 
PRGGG. COGNON) eit uixrcesertes 48.0125 
Argentina (peso) (gold) ......., 96.9285 
EPOM CHIIPGIN) cc vcsccviveveve 11.9958 
CHUN COO) 4.646 ccd beeueeescces 12.1915 
WEURGRY CHENG) ccccccicvevess 102.1623 
COMDIA (HOBO) cccccccccccess } 98.1600 


February of this year. 

Q. Where was it held? 
Kansas City. 

Q. Have you a list of people who at- 
tended the meeting? 


A. Held at 


Securing Answers 
To Questionnaire 


Q. What other work has been done by 
the Committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cational Institutions? 

A. We are at the present time securing 
answers to a questionnaire prepared by 
Dean Ruggles for submission to light and 
power company executives. 

Q. Have you received replies to the 
questionnaire? A. A few. 


Q. This has been sent to all company 
executives in your territory? A. Yes. 

Q. Has your Committee on Cooperation 
with Educational Institutions engaged in 
any other activities to your knowledge? 
A. Not to my knowledge. ; 


Q. What is the function and purpose 





every responsible business man that we want to send t 


of the committee on relations with finan- 
cial institutions? A.I do not know. 

Q. You state here that it has made a 
careful survey of the restrictive laws of 
the States regarding trust and fiduciary 
funds. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that for the purpose of deciding 
whether to ask the States to amend ex- 
isting laws on those subjects? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know whether any progress 
has been made with that program? 

A. The analysis of those laws has been 
made and sent to the members of the 
committee and was a subject of discussion 
in open meeting at the division conven- 
tion at St. Louis last week. Progress 
was reported. No action taken. 

Q. Do you know what is the purpose 
of Dean Ruggles’ national survey? 

A. In brief the purpose is to outline 
what courses in any public utility field 
are offered by colleges. His primary in- 
terest is in courses in the schools of 
commerce, knowing that the engineering 
side is fairly well developed. Having 
ascertained that he discusses it with the 
college professors in the schools of com- 
merce. So far as I know that is the 
only one he has made, correlating the 
work in those schools with the law and 
engineering courses. For example a stu- 
dent is majoring in economics. He has 
an idea of entering the public utility 
field. Dean Ruggles points out that he 
should have certain engineering and elec- 
trical courses not now available to him 

| and one or two courses in law, likewise, 
that the student in electricity, and en- 
gineering, who now finds himself unable 
to go further can get the course in funda- 
mental economics. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Have they 
not already got those courses in the col- 
leges? 

The Witness: That is his purpose, to 
ascertain to what extent. 

Q. I should think it is a matter of gen- 
eral knowledge that all these colleges 
even high schools of the State have these 
courses. Why is it necessary to have a 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 








Dr. Warren F, Hickernell, Direc- 

tor, Bureau of Business Conditions 

of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 

tute, nationally known authority, 

lecturer and writer on Panics a: 
ions. 


He tells 


how you can forecast the future 
is im Business and Finance 


AN YOU foretell business conditions six 
months ahead? Can you anticipate the trend 

of security prices? Can you understand Federal 
Reserve Policies? Or are you one of the thousands 
who are taken by surprise at each upward or down- 
ward movement? 
Every man in active business can now have a 
complete source of practical information on this vital 
subject. Written by a nationally known authority, 
it covers the principles of forecasting and the busi- 
ness cycle, the interpretation of business barom- 
eters, and the lessons to be learned from the im- 
portant business panics of two centuries. 


Dr. Hickernell is one of the few men in America qual- 
ified to prepare such a work. We are so sure of its value to 





two volumes to you with our compliments, Read and study 
them for 5 days. If you do not want to keep them, return 
them at our expense. Or send us your for $10, and 
have this great help to money-making at your elbow a/ways. 


No obligation; just mail the coupon, 


BUREAU of UNIVERSITY SERVICE 
3, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
110 Astor Place, New York City 





Send me Dr. Hickernell’s two volumes on “‘ Financial and 
Business Forecasting’’ for five days’ examination. After 

days, I will send you my check for $10 of return the 
ion at your expense. 


N noeuneaeneaenenennngnenn 
on (Please write plainly) 


Dba nnen ana nn mene aneene ne stenennrennnnemennenenemeenennenemetemmeemnnnne 





and note 
713,735. 

This represents an increase of 278, or 
25. per cent, in the number of national 
banks administering trusts over June, 
1926; an increase of 19,530, or 75 per 
cent, in the total number of trusts being 
administered; and an increase in indi- 
viduual trust assets of $1,157,529,560, or 
125 per cent, over the same period. The 
amount of bond and note issues for which 
national banks were acting as trustees 
showed an increase of $3,891,160,419, or 
158 per cent, over 1926. 

The earnings from trust department 
operations have kept pace with the ste:p!y 
growth of this activity, and amounted 
to $10,811,000 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1927, against $8,255,000 for 
1926, $5,951,000 for 1925, and $5,059,000 
for 1924, 

While nearly a third of all national 
banks now hold permits to exercise fi- 
duciary powers, 882 of the number hav- 
ing such authority, with a combined capi- 


issues aggregating $6,354,- 








Final Valuation Reports 
Issued for Two Roads 


Final valuation reports were issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 19, finding the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the Midland Valley 
Railroad as of 1919 to be $10,750,000, 
and that of the properties of the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway in the United 
States to be $20,000 for the properties 
owned and used for common carrier 
purposes, and $983,000 for those used 
but not owned, as of 1919. 


Bonds of San Luis Road 
To Purchase Line Approved 


The San Luis Valley Southern Railway 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue 20,000 
shares of common stock of a par value 
of $10 a share and $100,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, to be used for the purchase 
of the line of railway formerly oper- 
ated by the San Luis Southern Railway, 
which was sold under a foreclosure on 
January 6. 


Purchase Is Approved 
Of Telephone Company 


Acquisition by the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Company of the prop- 
erty.of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Company at Lidgerwood, N. D., was ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a decision in Finance 
Docket No. 6815, just made public. 


$46,800. 


cn dt a ceca needs sc ac aaa pe ee ila gee a A A TLD 


A Dependable Railway 


National Banks Taking 
In Trust Powers, Reserve Board Says 





The purchase price was stated to be | 





Finance 


Greater Interest 


Advantages Derived From Business in 1927 Appear to 
Be Further Expanding This Year, It Is Announced. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


tal of $217,379,000 on December 31, 
1927, have not started to administer 
trusts, but during the year 428 made 
provision through the adoption by their 
respective boards of directors of resolu- 
tions providing for the organization and 
operation of a trust department and 
placed themselves in a position to ad- 
minister trusts. 

National banks during 1927 showed 
continued interest in the privilege af- 
forded them to include the words “trust 
company” in their titles. At the be- 
ginning of the year 101 were operating 
with the words “trust company” in their 
names, and since that time 72 banks hav- 
ing authority to exercise trust powers 
obtained permission from the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency to amend their titles 
to include the words “trust company.” 


The following statement shows in some 
detail the activities of the 1,382 na- 
tional banks that were administering 
trusts in 1927: 1,136 banks were acting 
as trustees; 749 banks were acting as 
executors; 737 banks were acting as ad- 
ministrators; 169 banks were acting as 
registrars of stocks and bonds; 800 banks 
were acting as guardians of estates; 40 
banks were acting as assignees; 68 banks 
were acting as receivers; 105 banks were 
acting as committees of estates of 
lunatics;, 857 banks were acting as 
capacities not mentioned above. 

A consolidated balance sheet of the 
trust departments of national banks in 
1927 is given below: 

Assets: 


Investments ne $1,867,376,036 





Deposits in savings banks . 5,463,819 
Deposits in other banks 7,150,872 
Deposits in own banks....... 118,563,823 
Advances to trusts ........+. 2,183,156 
Other asgetS ...ccpecsccsves 79,120,531 
TOUR. cc cack at nbiere cae 2,079,858,237 
Liabilities: 


$1,346,874,423 
16,898,477 
512,236,027 


Private trust accounts....... 
Private trust accounts income 
Court trusts (executor, etc.) 
Court trusts (executor, etc.), 









TNOGMAB ccicc5 tc ses crvess 10,562,598 
Profits due banks .........-. 605,620 
Other liabilities ........... 192,681,092 

UE Ur a3 48 40 09-65 :8:60 5 . 2,079,858,237 


Illinois Traction Given 


Right to Abandon Branch 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced the following action 
taken by Division 4 of the Commission 
in uncontested cases: 

Report and certificate in Finance 
Docket No. 6904, authorizing the Illinois 
Traction, Inc., and the Illinois Terminal 
Company lessee, to abandon operation of 
that portion of the Ogden-Homer branch 
extending from State Road Elevator to 
Homer, in Champaign County, IIl., ap- 
proved. 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 16. 
Made Public June 19, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... $1,384,216.02 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ...... 37,554,596.36 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue. . 1,604,622.69 


89,723,569.68 
130,267,004.75 


Miscellaneous receipts.. 
Total ordinary receipts 


Public debt receipts.... 620,317,000.00 
Balance previous day.. 32,254,560.02 
TOUR arevegues eins te 782,238,564.77 
Expenditures, 

General expenditures... $28,082,022.23 
Interest on public debt.. 34,749,172.68 
Refunds of receipts.... 435,069.21 
Panama Canal ........ 12,933.48 

Operations in special ac- 
QOUNGE 40 c ceice's 672,798.62 

. Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund ....... 35,721.70 

Civil service retirement 
TOMD Seticcsicace 10,313.32 
Investment of trust funds 74,643.58 
Total ordinary expen- —_—_— 
GRUPOS ciscecke is 62,727,077.58 


Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts. 

Other public debt expen- 


’ 


87,793,550.00 


GUGEUE eee usesees 353,501,315.40 
Balance today ........ 278,816,621.79 
"TOU 0 64.05,8% wecccese 782,888,564.77 
The accumulative figures, together 


with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


Our June 


Investment Review 


summarizes the Stock and Bond 
Markets and analyzes the 
following stocks. 


General Electric 
Montgomery Ward 
Hudson & Manhattan 
National Cash Register 
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bes Sek 


to Pacific Coast Vacationlands 


ORE than 1200 clean, cinderless miles behind giant 
electric and oil-burning locomotives and club-like 
appointments make the New Oriental Limited the com- 
fortable way to the Pacific Northwest . . . Following the 
courses of ten great rivers, this route also presents an un- 


ending variety of scenic surprises . . . Low summer fares 
now in effect to Glacier National Park, Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Vancouver, Alaska and California... 
Leaves Chicago’s New Union Station daily 11:30 p. m.— 


Let us help you plan an interesting 
vacation trip. Call, phone-or write. 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger 


T am planning a trip to 
* about 





Name 
Address 


meme ee ee 


ie faster time —no extra fare. 





ween neseee------==MAIL COUPON TODAY+*99"999---0----"== 


Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway 
Room 710, 4th and Jackson Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 








Clean.Cinderless,Luxurious,Scenic Route 


There will be———1in our party. Will leave on or 
Please quote low summer fares via Great Northern and send illustrated books. 
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Patents 


Requisitions 


Acceptance of Payment at Price Fixed 


Voids Claim Coal Was 


+ 


Decision Sustains 
War-Time Contract 


Court of Claims Denies Right 
Of Seller to Compensation 
At Export Value. 


Witiram C. Atwater & Company, INC. 
v. THe Unitep States. No. D-125. 
CourT OF CLAIMS. 

The Navy Department, in 1917 and 
therafter, placed orders with the plain- 
tiff for purchase and procurement of coal, 

The orders, the Court found, were ac- 
cepted, the coal delivered, and the plain- 
tiff paid in full the price fixed in the 
orders. The plaintiff claimed that its 


coal at export prices. 2 

The orders fixed, under the authority 
of statutes and of an executive order, a 
price per ton for the coal, and stated that 
this, price had been determined “as rea- 
sonable and just compensation,” and that 
“if payment in full is accepted it will be 
considered as constituting a formal re- 
ease of ali claims arising under this 
order.” The orders further provided that, 
in case the price fixed as reasonable was 
not satisfactory, 75 per cent of the price 
would be paid, further recourse to be had 
by the plaintiff in a suit for value. 

The plaintiff, the Court determined, ac- 
cepied in writing the price named and 
payment in full, without protest or ob- 
jection, for all coal delivered. Under 
these circumstances, it was held that 
there was a contract between the Gov- 
ernment and the plaintiff, that the plain- 


tiff was paid the contract price, and that | 
he cannot recover more than that price. | 


The statutes provided that if a pro- 
ducer refused or failed to comply with 
the order, the President could seize the 
materials or plant of the producer. 

Since the plaintiff was a sales agent 
who purchased the output of mines of 
others and resold to coal dealers and 





| 
; called 


| tion. Chief Justice Taft, in delivering the 


tion. This we hold to be a mistake. * * *” 
But if it had desired to stand upon its | 
legal rights it should have saved the 
question of the price. It did not do so, 
but on the contrary so far as appears 
was willing to-contract and was content 
in the main with what was offered.” 

In Nelson Co. v. United States, 56 C. 
Cls. 448, there was an order for the de- 
livery of lumber in. excess of the amount 
for by the contract, the price 
stated in the order being the contract 
price, and, although protesting, the 
plaintiff. filled the order and accepted 
payment. The court dismissed the peti- 


opinion affirming this court (261 U.S. 17; 
23, 24), said: “* * * this cannot change 
the legal effect of its evident acquies- 
cence seen in its letter of June 18th and 





| its failure to protest thereafter and-to 
coal was, requisitioned, and that it was | 
entitled to the full market value of the 


put the Government on notice that it in- | 
tended to claim a recovery on a quantum | 
valebat when it was delivering the extra 
2,000,000 feet of lumber and receiving 
the payments therefor from the Govern- 
ment at the prices named in the bid.” 

In the case of Willard, Sutherland & 
Company v. United States, 262 U.S. 489, 
494, where there was an order for coal in 
excess of the quantity provided for in the 
contract, the price fixed in the order | 
being the contract price, and the plaintiff 
protesting filled the order and accepted 
payment, the judgment of this court dis- 
missing the petition was affirmed. Jus- 
tice Butler, in delivering the opinion of | 
the court, said: “* * * it must be held | 
voluntarily to have accepted the order | 
for the additional 1,000 tons and to have | 
furnished it at the price specified in the | 
contract. Charles Nelson Co. v. United | 
States, 261 U. S. 17.” 

At the time of the passage of the act 
of March 4, 1917, this Government was 
not at war, but was preparing for any | 
emergency that might arise, and was at | 
war at the time of the passage of the-act | 
of June 15, 1917. The required method 
of advertising for bids and executing for- 


| mal contracts necessarily involved delay. | 


| this by another and a swifter method of 


consumers without physically handling | 


the coal, the Court held that the plain- 
tiff was not a producer of coal, owned no 
plant or mine. and was not a person to 
whom a requisition could or would be 
issued by the Secretary of the Navy un- 
der authority of the statutes, or of the 


j; authorized methods of purcha: 


order of the President, there being noth- 


ing the Government could have seized 
had the plaintiff refused or failed to 
comply with the orders; and that, there- 
fore, it could not have been the intention 


It was thought desirable to supplement | 


purchasing and procuring supplies, and 
so a method was provided by these acts 
in addition to the methods authorized by 
sections 3709 and 3744 of the Revised 
Statutes. The President by these acts | 
was authorized “in addition to the then | 
e and pro- | 
curement,” “to place an order” for ma- 


| terials with producers of such materials 
| through such agencies of the Government 
| as he saw fit; and in order to be sure that | 


of the Navy Department to treat the | 


orders as requisitions. can 
The full text of the opinion of the 
int, delivered by Judge Graham, fol- 
low: 


the desired materials would be promptly | 
secured, and possibly as an incentive to | 
acceptance and compliance with the | 


| order, it was further provided that, if the 


issued by the Navy Department to the | 


plaintiff for the purchase and procure- 
ment of coal. The orders were accepted, 
the coal delivered. and the plaintiff paid 
in full the price fixed in the orders. It 


quisitioned, and that it is entitled to the 
full market value of the same at export 


prices. 
All Coal Delivered 
' Purchased by Agent 


The plaintiff, at the time it Tteceived 
and accepted the orders, was engaged in 


output of the mines of others and resell- 
ing to coal dealers and consumers with- 
out physically handling the coal. It, at 
the same time, 
ground or at the mouth of the mine, nor 
: did it own any mines. All the coal deliv- 
ered was purchased by the plaintiff, and 
at the time of delivery was owned by 
the plaintiff. 
At the time of the receipt of the orders 
the entire tonnage of coal which the 
plaintiff had previously contracted for 
had been disposed of under contracts in 
france, and until some months there- 
afier. 

On June 14, 1917, and thereafter plain- 
tiff received orders at 


ac 


in subparagraph (a) of said orders. 

Subparagraph (a) is as follows: 
price herein stated has been determined 
as reasonable and a just compensation 
for the material to be delivered; payment 
will be made accordingly. 
is not satisfactory you will be paid 75 
per centum of such amount, and further 
yecourse may be had in the manner pre- 
scribed in the above-cited acts. 
indicate conditions under which you ac- 


producer refused to failed to comply with 


y | the order, the President could seize the 
This suit grows out of several orders | 


materials or plant of the producer. A 
taking was only to be resorted to in case | 
of the failure or refusal of the party to | 
accept or comply with the order. 

As stated, the President could proceed 


I | to purchase by simply placing an order. 
is here claiming that its coal was re- | 


But, further, it will be seen that it was | 
contemplated that in placing the order 


i he should name a price, and so the act | 
| provides that if the producer to whom 


| nish * 


1 | terials.” 
business as a sales agent, purchasing the | 


owned no coal on the | 


different times | 
from the Navy Department for specified | 
amounts of coal subject to the conditions | 


“The | 


If the amount ! 


the order is given shall “refuse to fur- | 
* * at a reasonable price to be de- | 
termined,” the President is authorized’! 
“to take possession of his plant or ma- 
The term “reasonable price” 
left the matter of purchase price to be | 
offered discretionary with the President, 
as well as the terms and conditions upon 
which the goods were to be supplied, as 
also the form and substance of the order 
to be issued in each case. 


Valid Contract 
Held to Be Created 


Obviously, when an order was given | 
under authority of these statutes for the 
purchase of materials, and the terms and 
price were fixed therein, and the price 
was accepted, or the order complied with | 
and materials delivered without formal | 
acceptance, there came into existence a 
valid contract under the authority of this 
statute, a contract which was enforceable 
in the courts and binding upon both 
parties. 

These said two acts, in some minor } 
particulars not pertinent to the question | 
here, are different, but the authority of 
the President to make a legal contract 
by placing an order under cerain terms 


} and conditions without the formality of 


Please | 


cept this order by filling in and signing | 


certificate below, returning original copy 
of order. If you state the price fixed as 
reasonable is not ctory, 75 per 
cent only of the unit pr 
If paymen tin full is accepted it will be 
considered 


oti 
satis 


e will be paid. | 5 
| the price. 
as constituting a formal re- |} 


lease of all claims arising under this | 


order.” 

The orders fixed a price per ton, and 
stated that this price had been deter- 
mined “as reasonable and just compensa- 
tion” for the coal to be delivered; that 
If payment in full is accepted it will be 
considered as constituting a formal re- 
Jease of all claims arising under this 
order;” and that if the price stated was 


satisfactory the following clause at the | 
bottom of the order should be signed: | 


“The above order is accepted subject to 
the conditions in subparagraph A. 
price therein stated and fixed as being 
reasonable is satisfactory.” 

This was signed in each case by the 
plaintiff. 


The | 


The order also provided that in case | 


the price fixed as reasonable was not 
satisfactory, 75 per cent of this price 
would be paid to the plaintiff. The orders 
stated that they were issued pursuant to 
the provisions of the acts of March 
1917, and June 15, 1917. 


Payment in Full 
Accepted by Plaintiff 


The plaintiff accepted the price named 
and payment in full, without protest or 


objection, for all coal delivered at the | 


price stated in the respective 
which was the domestic price. 


orders, 


In the case of the American Smelting | 


& Refining Co., 259 U. S. 75, 78, 79, it 
was held that an order for copper at a 
price fixed, and the acceptance of the 
order and the price fixed, was a contract, 
which precluded the vendor from recoy- 
ering additional compensation. Justice 
Holmes, in delivering the opinion of the 
court, said: “* * ’ 
on the theory that there was no contract, 


4, | : 
| Was not the intention of the defendant. 





the petition is framed | 
| that it was a contract, but the Supreme | 


but a requisition under the above-men- | 


tioned act of June 3, 1916, c. 134, Sec. 
120, and that the claimant is entitled to 
just compensation by that section and by 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 


} order was a requisition, though not ques- 


i 


-have saved the question of price. 


advertising for bids or formal contracts | 
is the same, as is the purpose to secure 
by this method the purchase by contract 
of the materials and to make the accept- | 
ance of the order and the delivery of the 
goods, where no objection has been made 


to the price, a contract binding upon |, 


; in 
| makes it plain that it is important in 
reaching a conclusion as to whether the | 
| orders under subparagraph (a) of the 


| June 15, 1917 (Hooe case, 218 U. S. 
and North American Co. case, 253 U. S. | 





both parties. 

As stated, the orders in this case fixed | 
It was accepted in writing as | 
satisfactory, and the price named was | 
paid and accepted. 

This court in the Consolidation Coal 
Company case, 60 C. Cls. 608, 270 U. S. | 
664, which was appealed to the Supreme 
Court and the appeal dismissed, and in 
the Pocahontas Fuel Company case, 61 C. 
Cls. 231, where no appeal was taken, and 
in both of which the parties owned coal! | 
mines, held that similar orders to those | 
in this case constituted contracts. In 
American Smelting Co. v. United States, | 
supra, Justice Holmes stated in the opin- 
ion: 

“No acceptance was necessary if the 
order was a compulsory requisition”— | 
that, is to say, if it be merely an order 
intended to be accepted by the plaintiff, | 
its aceeptance or nonacceptance could not 
convert it-into a requisition. If any sig- 
nificance is to be attached to the accept- 
ance by the plaintiff of the order and 
price as satisfactory, it must be con- 
cluded that it did not regard it as a 
requisition, and it is evident that this | 

As was stated in the American Smelt- | 
ing & Refining Co. case, “if it desired to 
stand upon its legal rights, it should | 
It did 
not do so, but, on the contrary, so far as 
appears, was willing to contract and was | 
content in the main with what was of- 
fered.” Following what -we conclued was 
the legal principle and logie of this opin- 
ion, which was in accord with our con- 
struction of the meaning of the statutes, 
we held, as stated, in the Consolidation 
Coal Company and Pocahontas Fuel Com- 
pany cases, supra, that the orders were 
contracts. And in line with the same 
principles we held in the Liggett & 
Myers case, 61 C, Cls. 698, 274 U. S. 215, 
which involved an order for cigarettes, | 


Court reversed that case, holding that the 





tioning the 
few fact 
this case. 


jurisdiction of this court. A 
will serve to distinguish it from 


| domestic coal have been paid. 


Requisitioned 


Agent Had No Plant 


Subject to Seizure 


Order of Navy Department Held 
To Indicate No Purpose to 
Commandeer Coal. 
tion of facts, which did not contain.the 


President’s order of August 9, 1917, giv- 
ing authority to the Secretary of the 


Navy to proceed in the procurement of | 


materials. It will be found in Finding V 


this case, and an inspection of 


naval orders were, under the acts of 
March 4, 1917, and June 15, 1917, con- 
tracts or requisitions, 


Basis for Authority 


| Of President’s Order 


The order of the President is 
him under these acts and contains the 
following language: “I hereby direct 
that the Secretary of the Navy shall have 
and exercise all the power and authority 


vested in him in said acts in so far as | 


applicable to and in furtherance of the 


production, purchase, and requisitioning | 


of * * * war materials, equipment, and 
munitions required for the use of the 


Navy and the more economical and expe- | 


ditious delivery thereof.” 

The power conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of the Navy by the order of the 
President was only such power as was 
given him under the acts of March 4 and 
322, 
330, 333), and the power given him under 
these acts was to place orders, and, on 
refusal to accent or comply with them, to 
seize the materials - 
of the producer. 

In the Liggett & Myers case the order 
was under subparagraph (b) of the naval 


| order, which did not fix a definite price, 


but left for later determination the com- 
pensation; that is to say, that under sub- 


paragraph (b) the plaintiff’s consent to | 
the price fixed was not sought as it was | 


under subparagraph (a). The court says 
in its opinion: “The plaintiff’s consent 
was not sought. It was not consulted as 


| to quantity, price, time, or place of de- 


livery.” 

In the instant case, under subpara- 
graph (a), the consent of the plaintiff 
was sought. It was asked to state 
whether or not the price fixed was satis- 
factory, and it did so state in signing its 
acceptance of the order. The acceptance 
or the order “subject to the conditions” 
was an acceptance of the quantity named 
and the time and place of delivery. 


cent of the price. The acceptance of the 


price, which included an agreement to | 


the other terms of the order,‘can not be 
said to have been a mere “expression of 


purpose to obey,” for there was no com- | 


pulsion in the acceptance. Plaintiff had 
no coal mines. It had nothing to be 
seized if it did not accept the orders 
when and as given. 

Subparagraph (a), under which the 
orders in the present case were placed, 


and subparagraph (b), under which the | 


orders in the Liggett & Myers case were 
placed, are in the findings. 


No Compulsion Shown 
Upon Plaintiff 


One other distinction between this case 


| and the Liggett & Myers case, assuming ! 
| for the purpose that orders under sub- ! 
| pafagraph (a) were intended as requisi- 


tions to be enforced if not complied with, 
under the acts of March and June, 1917, 
is that in that case the plaintiff owned 


a plant, and was engaged in the manv- | 
Had it refused to : 


facture of cigarettes. 
accept the order the Government could 
have seized its plant. In this case the 
plaintiff was a mere broker and sales 


agent, securing coal for sale when and ; departed from their provisions in its ac- | 


ceptance of 100 per cent of the prices | 
os no other | 
action has been taken by the President | : : 

a | judged valid that it may well be said 


as it could obtain it, from mines and in- | 
There was nothing | 


dependent operators. 
obligatory upon the plaintiff, no compul- 


sion. There was nothing the Government ! 
(and | 
the act of June 3, 1916, did not apply) j 
had the plaintiff refused to comply with } 
Clearly it could not have | 
been the intention of the Navy Depart- | 


could have seized under said acts 


the orders. 


ment to treat this order as a requisition. 


There is another phase of the provi- | 
sions of the act which precludes the con- ! 


tention that this was a requisition. The 
act provides for an order for war mate- 
rial “which is of the nature and kind 


| usually produced or capable of being 


produced by such individual”’—that is, 
the person to whom the order is given. 


This means, if it means anything, that ' 
| the materials ordered must be of the kind 
| which the 


person addressed 
tures and produces; that is to say, the 
act did not authorize the President to 
order cigarettes from a producer of coal, 
or coal from a manufacturer of. cigar- 
ettes. So his power was limited to the 
material produced. The word “produced” 
here means mé&nufactured, something 
brought into existence by some plan or 
method of transforming materials into a 
product. 


The petition alleges that the plaintiff’s ; 


coal was requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment under certain orders issued by the 
Navy Department. There are 
erders involved, one dated June 14, 1917, 
later becoming Navy Order N-77, one 
called Supplementary Navy Order N-77, 
dated September 22, 1917, and one called 
Navy Order N-3004, dated June 13, 1918. 
The deliveries under the first two of 
these orders were completed on or before 
June 29, 1918. Deliveries under the last 
order began July 2, 1918, were made at 
divers dates, and completed in June, 
1919. 

Present Case Weaker 


Than Claim Decided 


The plaintiff claims that its coal was 
taken under the power of eminent do- 
main and that it is entitled to have the 
highest market value of coal at the time 
and place of delivery. It has been paid 
the full price stated in the several orders 
except where the prices were increased 
from time to time by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, and in the latter case the full 
prices have been paid and have been re- 
ceived. In other words, the prices for 
The plain- 
tiff asks export prices. 

Whether there was authority in the 
officers issuing the orders to exercise the 


| power of eminent domain, and whether 
| having received 


the entire 
a recovery 


price fixed 


there should be of an addi- 


it | 


based | 
upon and confined to the authority given ; 


-1 enerate the plant | 





The | 
plaintiff could have refused to accept, 
and in that event it would receive 75 per | 


} were predicated. 


| acquiesced for years, 


manufac- , 


three | 


‘ the first order was 


I | termining 
That case was on a stipula- i tional amount, and whether, in the ab- j taken. If the reasoning is good to pre- 


—_——_. 


sence of action by the President, or the 
board authorized to do so, ascertaining 
the amount of just compensation, there 
is‘a right of action, are questions that 
were involved in the case of New River 
Colleries Company, decided by this court 
on April 2, 1928, and the discussion need 
not be repeated in this case, which is 


| weaker, in some aspects, than was the 


case just mentioned, 

Plaintiff waited more than six years 
after it had accepted the order, as stated, 
before this suit was brought on Febru- 
ary 23, 1924, and it waited more than six 
years after it had delivered more than 
40,000 tons of the coal called for before 
bringing suit. The entire amount called 
for was delivered five years and eight 
months before this suit was instituted. 
In acceptance of the order, 
sion of satisfaction with the price, the 


acceptance of. the entire amount based | 


on that price, conclusively bar the pres- 
ent claim. But the plaintiff insists that 
subparagraph (a) was modified and a 
refinement is indulged in as to the mean- 
ing to be ascribed to the modification. It 
accepted, however, the price stated in 
subparagraph (a) and was actually paid 
that price. If there had been a reduction 


of the price and the reduced sum had | 
been offered there would be more merit | 


in the contention. There can be no merit 
in it when so belatedly asserted. 
heretofore explained, no such case as 
here presented was considered in 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company case, 
274 U.S. 215, 61 C. Cls. 693. 

Navy Order N-3004 covered the period 


from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, and | 


it was accepted with a statement that 
“the price fixed is satisfactory.” The 


full amount was paid to and accepted by | 


plaintiff, but the latter claims that sub- 
paragraph (a) was modified. 
fication did not alter the effect to be 
given the acceptance of.the price fixed as 
satisfactory, whatever may have 
the effect of an attempted reduction of 
the price stated. The acceptance of the 
full amount of the stated price—that is 


to say, the acceptance of 100 per cent in- | 
has an important | 
bearing on the right of the recipient to | 


stead of 75 per cent 


maintain a suit for an additional sum, 
and in any event will defeat such right, 


whereas in this case the price was agreed | 


to, was accepted without protest, and no 


complaint was made for so long a time 
The mere ac- | 
ceptance of the 100 per cent is not suffi- | 
cient to defeat the jurisdiction of a court. | 


as the record discloses. 


Houston Coal Co. case, 
But such acceptance 
merits of the case. 


262 


does 


Wi Se 
affect 


361. 
the 


United States, 15 Fed. (2d) 474. 


“Under the law, as well as under the 


offer of the Government, plaintiff was | 


entitled to the full amount of the price 
fixed, only in the event it was accepted 


in full satisfaction. It had the right to | 
decline the Government’s offer and sue | 
for the value of the property taken, if | 
it desired to do so, but in that event it | 


was entitled, not to the full amount of 
the price fixed, but only 75 per cent 
thereof. It obtained the full price’ py 
accepting the offer, certifying the 7 


fixed as satisfactory, and rendering in- | 


voices, not for 75 per cént, but for the 
full price, which it accepted without pro- 


| test. Even if the contract feature of the | 
ease be ignored, plaintiff can not re- | 


cover. It voluntarily elected to pursue 
one of two inconsistent remedies as a 


‘ means of obtaining compensation for its 


see | contributorily infringed them by purchas- 


| have obtained, it is estopped from pur- | 


property. 
thereby 


Having 
which 


ig obtained 
it could 


suing the other remedy.” 
No Evidence Submitted 
Of Intent to Requisition 


ing of the coal except by virtue of the 


; orders. There is not a particle of proof 


of any authority in any officer or agent 
of the Government to take plaintiff’s 
coal, if we leave out of consideration the 


three orders and the acts on which they ; 
Affirmative proof of | 


the power to take must appear. 
Hooe case, 218 U. S. 322, 336; 


occ, 


American Co. case, 253 U. S. 


See 
North 
330, 333. 


If, on the other hand, there was a tak- | 


ing under the statutes mentioned in the 


orders, then it is plain that plaintiff | 
has not followed these statutes in the | 


assertion of its claims. It has not only 


stated, but it concedes that 
or other authorized agency toward de- 
termining the just compensation which 
the acts recognize. 


_ If it beesaid the price was determined | 
in the orders themselves, the answer is | 


that that price was declared satisfactory 
by the plaintiff and received in full. If 
something more was necessary to be 
done by the President or other agency, 
it has not been done, nor has plaintiff 
asked that such action be taken. 
It asserts in its 
brief that “when its property wa: taken 
it did not have the immediate right to 


| go to the Court of Claims,” and must | 
first have just compensation determined | 


by the President, citing United States 
v. Taylor, 104.U. S. 216, United States 
v. Cooper, 120 U. S. 124. 
a substantial compliance with the pro- 
cedure provided in the statutes is essen- 
tial in such case. 

But under another phase of the case 


titled to sue until May 14, 1922.” 


when the President’s power expired un- 
der the act of June 15, 1917. This as- 
sertion is predicated on the provision 
of the act, 40 Stat. 183, terminating au- 
thority under it at the end of six months 
after the final treaty of peace. But the 
act of June 5, 1920, 41 Stat. 988, ex- 
pressly repealed the act of June 15, 1917, 
subject to certain exceptions, one of 
which was that it conferred on the 
United States Shipping Board, instead 
of the President. the “powe «: and duties 
relating to the determination and pay- 
ment of just compensation.” If, there- 
fore, it be true, and plaintiff apparently 


concedes it is true, that action by the | 


President under the statutes was a con- 
dition precedent to its right of action, the 
statute continued that same power in a 
board which has not acted and has not 
been applied to for action, and because 


; thereof there is still a bar to the suit. 


Statute of Limitations 
Is Held to Apply 


The plaintiff insists’ that no part: of 
its claim is barred by the six-year 
statuie of limitations, notwithstanding 
issued in 1917 and 
entirely complied with by deliveries more 
than six vears before suit was brought, 


which was in February, 1924, and the | 
second order was issued and very largely 


complied with more than six years before 
suit was brought, and assigns as the 
reason for this contention that the neces- 
sary action by the President toward de- 
conypensation had not 





the expres- | 


As |} 
the | 


The modi- | 


been | 


McNeil & Sons case, | 
267 U. S. 302, and White Oak Coal Co. v. | 
In this | 
last-named case the court says (p. 477): | 


It has | 


We think that | of the receipt of the orders, and was 





been | 


AvuTuHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
CoMMENT 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT 


’ 
Ann PRESENTED FIEREIN, nets # 
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Indicating Devices 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 


employed in: libraries 


inches, usually 
and filed for reference. 


TNITED STATES: Claims against United States: Requisitions: Orders for 
Coal: Authorization of Statutes and Executive Order.—Where the Navy 
Department ordered coal from plaintiff, a sales agent who purchased the out- 
put of mines of others and resold to coal dealers and consumers without physi- 
cal handling of the coal, the orders being placed under authority of an execu- 
tive order and statutes which provided that, if the producer refused or failed 
to comply with the order, the President could seize the materials or plant of 
the producer, held: Plaintiff was not a producer of coal, owned no plant or 
mine, possessed no available coal at the time of the receipt of the orders, and 
was not a person to whom a requisition could or would be issued by the Sec- 


retary of the N 


avy under authority of the statutes or of the order of the 


President, there being nothing the Government could have seized under said 


statutes had the plaintiff refused or 


failed to comply with the orders; and 


therefore it could not have been the intention of the Navy Department to treat 


the orders as requisitions—Wiiliam C 


. Atwater & Co., Inc. v. United States. 


(Court of Claims).—Yearly Index Page 1034, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


U 


NITED STATES: Claims against United States: Requisitions or Contracts: 
Orders for Coal: Fixing of Price: 


Acceptance: Authorization of Statutes 


and Executive Order.—Where the Navy Department ordered coal from plain- 
tiff, a sales agent, the orders fixing, under authority of statutes and an execu- 
tive order, a price per ton, and stating that this price had been determined 
“as reasonable and just compensation” and that “if payment in full is ac- 
cepted it will be considered as constituting a formal release of all claims 


” 


arising under this order, 


and further providing that in case the price fixed 


as reasonable was not satisfactory, 75 per cent of the price would be paid, 
further recourse to be had in a suit for value; and plaintiff accepted in writ- 
ing the price named and payment in full, without protest or objection, for all 


coal delivered, held: 


There was a contract, plaintiff was paid the contract 


price, and cannot recover more than that price—William C, Atwater & Co. 


Ine., v. United States. 
(Volume III). 


(Court of Claims).—Yearly Index Page 1034, Col. 1 


Patents 


ATENTS: Definiteness: 


Indicating Devices—Where Claims 


of Patent 


1671272 cover a chart, an index and a transparent mirror, the “parts be- 
ing so arranged that when said chart is viewed through said transparent mir- 
ror an image of said index appears upon the face of said chart, held: Claims 
sufficiently definite and it is not necessary to point out more distinctly the re- 


lationship of the elements.—Ex parte Buckingham. 


(Board of Appeals of the 


Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1034, Col. 7 (Volume III), 


ATENTS: Contributory Infringement: Fittings for Grease Guns.—Where 
defendant purchased Gullborg and Zerk couplers in the open market and 
sold them with its own grease guns so that the guns and couplers might be 
used with Gullborg or Zerk fittings, thus completing the patented combina- 


tion of Gullborg or Zerk, as the case 
Gullborg patents 1307733 and 


1307734, 


may be, held: Defendant infringed the 
and Zerk patent 1475980.—The 


Bassick Manufacturing Company v. Adams Grease Gun Corporation (District 
Court for the Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1034, Col. 5 


(Volume ITI). 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—-———=—=——=—=—=————e—eeeee— 
Infringement Is Found in Grease Guns 


Equipped With Patented Couplers | 


Court of Southern District, New York, Grants Bassick 
Company’s Motion for Preliminary Injunction. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
vy. ADAMS GREASE GUN. CORPORATION. 
Equity No. 42-164, District Court 
FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK. 

Plaintiff’s motion for preliminary in- 
junction in suit for infringement of pat- 
ents to Gullborg, 1307733 and 1307734, 
and patent to eZrk 1475980, was granted, 

The court found that these infringed 
patents were valid, and that defendant 


ing Gullborg and Zerk, couplers in the 
open market, and selling them with its 
(defendant’s) grease guns so that the 


| gun and coupler might be used with 
' Gullborg or Zerk fittings, thus complet- 
There could be no requisition or tak- | 


ing the patented combination of Gull- 
borg or Zerk, as the case may be. 

Defendant’s counter-motion for pre- 
liminary injunction, based on unfair com- 
petition, because of plaintiff’s alleged in- 
fringement of Wilson patent 988422, was 
denied, the court stating that said pat- 
ent appears not to have been adjudi- 
cated. 

Stephen H. Philbin; Williams, Brad- 
bury, McCaleb & Hinkle (by Stephen 
H. Philbin), Attorneys for Plaintiff; 
Charles McC. Chapman, Attorney for 
Defendant; Alfred W. Kiddle, Wylie C. 
Margeson and Abraham S. Gilbert, who 
filed a brief as amici curiae. 

The opinion of the court, delivered by 
Judge Thacher, follows in full text: 

These patents have been so often ad- 


that the point has been reached, if not 
already passed, where the concordance of 
opinion sustaining them has become a 





vent the running of the statute of limi- 
tations, it is equally potent to prevent 
a suit. y 

Our conclusions may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. That there was a contract; that 
plaintiff was paid the contract price and 


| ean not recover more than that price; 


2. If these orders are treated as requi- 
sitions, then— 

(a) That the plaintiff was not a pro- 
ducer of coal, owned no plant or mine, 
possessed no available coal at the time 


not a person to whom the requisition 
could or would be issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy under the authority of 


ut | the acts named in the order, or the order 
plaintiff asserts that it “was not en- | ie 
. This | 
i date is apparently adopted as the date 


of the President under said acts. 

(b) That the acts enjoin certain neces- 
sary procedure, and that if the orders 
were obligatory upon it, the plaintiff has 
not pursued the course required by said 
acts and can not avail itself of them in 
this proceeding. See New River Col- 
lieries Co. v. United States, decided by 
this court April 2, 1928. 

(c) That the claim is barred by the 
statute of limitations, and (d) that the 
court is without jurisdiction. If the 
material was appropriated for public 


controlling authority. (Mast Foos & Co. 
v. Stover Mfg. Co., 177 U. S. 485.) Find- 


ing no reason to believe that the many | 


decisions which have already been ren- 
dered upon full consideration are wrong, 
little need be said on the question of 
validity. 

The plaintiff’s title to the patents in 
suit has been questioned, but this ques- 
tion was, I believe, rightly decided 
against the defendant’s contention in 
Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Ready Auto Supply 


Co., Inc., 22 Fed. 2d, 331, (The United | 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 2787, | 
Judge Campbell’s opinion in | 


Vol. II.) 
that case disposes of the question of 





double patenting as between 


dard’s decision in this Court. (Bassick 


Mfg. Co. v. John Staff et al., July 9, 1926, | 


(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 2027,. Vol..I.) 
The contention of amici curiae that the 


307733, issued upon the same date and 
upon a co-pending application, is au- 
thoritatively answered in Traitel Marble 
Co, v. U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper 
Co., 22 Fed. 2d 259 (C. C. A. 2nd.), (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
3202, Vol. IT.) 


12 of Patent No. 1307734, held invalid 
in Lyman Mfg. Co. v. Bassick Mfg. Co., 
18 Fed. 2d. 29, (C. C. A., 6th), (The 


618, Vol. II.) has so far limited the 
claims there held valid as to deprive them 
| of inventien. 

As to whether or not the disclaimer 











is free for the 


choice of routes-go one way, 
return another. 


Tk GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


use, the taking must have been under | 


section 10 of the Lever Act. United 
States v. New River Collieries Co., 
262 U. S. 341, 343; United States Bed- 
ding Co. v. United States, 266 U. S. 491, 
493; Atwater Co. v. United States, 275 
U. S. 188, 191; White Oak Coal Co. v. 
United States, 15 Fed. (2d), 474 (cer- 
tiorari refused). 

The petition should be dismissed, and it 
is so ordered. 

Green, Judge; Moses, Judge; 
Booth, Chief Justice, concur. 

May 28, 1928. 
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the two | 
Gullborg Patents, following Judge God- | 


claims of Gullborg’s Patent No. 1307- | 
734 are anticipated by his Patent No. 1- ! 


Nor do I find any ground | 
for holding that the disclaimer of Claim | 
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| Device to Project 
Index on Chart 
To Be Patent 


Board of’ Appeals Re 
Rejection by Examin 
Ground Claims We 
Not Definite. 


| APPLICATION OF Fremont H. B 

HAM. BOARD oF APPEALS, 

FFICE. 
| Patent No. 1671272 was issued 
;} mont H. Buckingham May 29;"J 
an improvement in indicating dev 
| application 595,800, filed Octc 
1922, 
C.0. Marshall for applicant. 
The examiner’s rejection of 
1-24 was reversed. The opinion 
Board of Appeals (Assistant ( 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chie 
| and Landers), follows in full te} 
This is appeal from the action 
primary examiner finally rd 
claims 1 to 24, inclusive. Claim | 
| lustrative of the rejected claim) 
| an indicating device, in combing 
| relative movable chart and indq 
|} a@ transparent mirror, the partd 
so arranged that when said “| 
| viewed through said transparent 
| an.image of said index appears uy 
face of said chart.” 

The claims were rejected on the} 
| that they are incomplete, functio 
| fail to define the invention as r{ 

by R. S. Section 4888. j 

Appellant has provided a dru} 
| of scale in which the chart is | 
| drum 2. In this type of scale it hd 
; customary to position an index } 

front of the drum. The objection 4 
| construction is that when the c 
| viewed by persons differing in heig 
index line appears at slightly di 
positions on the chart and therefs 
curate readings may not be obt ir, 
| overcome this objection appellant 1 
an image of the index on to thi 
of the chart. He does this by me 
a transparent mirror through whi 
| chart is viewed. The index may } 
closed in the application, A la 
| placed in a casing above the mirr! 
the light from the lamp illuminat 
index. 


Parts Are Adjustable. ‘| 
Considering claim 2 for instance,} 
| has been quoted above, it will bd 
| that it recites three elements, ni 

a chart, an index and a transparen 
| ror. It states that the chart and} 
|} are relatively movable and it f 

states that the parts are so arr 

that when the chart is viewed t 

the transparent mirror an image 
| index appears upon the face of the 


It is the examiner’s position, 4 
understand it, that the relative pos 
al relationship of these three ele| 
should be more definitely pointed ¢ 
the claim. That is, the claim should 
that’ the mirror is adjacent the | 
| and should also definitely locate the} 

tion of the index with respect t} 
mirror. The claim does require thi 
mirror be so positioned that the 
can be viewed through it. To this ¢ 
it defines the positional relati i 
the chart and the mirror. It furthd 
fines the relationship of the mir 
the index and the chart by requir 
| to be located in such position th 
image of the index will be reflect 
the mirror upon the ‘face ‘of the 

We believe each of the claims d 
appellant’s invention with sufficien 
ticularity to meet the requiremen 
the statute, and that if the claims 
limited in the manner required by 
} examiner appellant would not b 
forded the protection to which he 
pears to be entitled, since the exai 
admits that the claims define paten 
| novelty. | 

The decision of the examiner ij 
versed. 


was seasonably filed, it appears tha} 
Lyman case was decided March 19, i 
and the opinion in Larkin Autom 
Parts Co. v. Bassick Mfg. Co., (19 

2d. 944; C. C. A. 7th.) (The U 
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ties in Missouri Before Trade Commission. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


go over and cooperate with the 
| men in a matter so well estab- 
° 


‘ineering Students 
ised on Curricula 


In the territory I am familiar with 
is no such overlapping and dove- 
ig to round out these courses. As 
; about to say, the engineering stud- 
has -no opportunity at this moment 
he territory I am familiar with to 
@some fundamental accounting 
se. He goes into the public utility 
and if he is successful in that work 
scomes an executive whose attention 
1 management and accounting and 
little on the engineering in which 
ad his training. Dean Ruggles points 
o these men if they are not keeping 
s with the necessities of the situa- 
they should change their curricula, 
rat these men could go out as per- 
y as near as possible trained in 
service in that field. 
r Mr. Healy: Is that the only pur- 
of this survey? 


So far as I have heard him present | 


y Commissioner McCulloch: 

You are the first witness we have 
Mr. Browne, formerly a school man 
I know of. I would just like to 
you to take yourself back 25 years 


get the viewpoint that you had of the | 


ol man. Would you, with that view, 
k it was a proper thing for the 
ols and colleges to accept text books 
accept the cooperation, as you call 
rom an interested source in a busi- 
enterprise. that is interested merely 
Jentally in geeting this information 
he schools? Would you look upon 
as within range of propriety and 
ber ethics, of a school man?~ 
. These text books are prepared from 
r@erested source, but we try to make 
n impartial text book. 
. Oh, you try to do it, of course, but 
vas from an interested source and 
; always a question whether anything 
ing from an interested source is im- 
tial and whether it is correct. 
. We submitted them in advance and 
ed the instructors to look them over 
asked if they thought they were 
‘th while, and if they thought they 
‘e they could have some. They acted 
their own initiative about that. 
». There is a provision in the consti- 
on of the State, and also of other 
tes that a judge shall not sit in a case 
t he is interested in the result. That 
not because the judge might be dis- 
1est, but because he is under the pres- 
e of his interest. Now, why would 
that same principle apply in accept- 
schoo] books if you know it comes 
m an interested source, it might be 
etured or tainted so to speak with 
personal influence. 
\. Yes, sir, it might. 
2. Nor as a school man you would not 
nk it a good thing to accept a text 
1k to teach from written entirely by 
nebody who is prompted by an interest 
inculcating some certain. principles? 
4. It would not make any difference 
= who wrote it if the material was 
3y Mr. Healy: Am I correct in as- 
ning that this text book ~matter is 
t due in any way to the Committee 
Cooperation with Educational Insti- 
sions ? 


atent on Grease Cups 
Found to Be Infringed 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
ates Daily, Yearly Index Page 922, 
1. II.) was filed April 25, 1927. On 
— 29, 1927, the disclaimer was 
ed. 
mmenced, June 30, 1927. Disclaimer 
t having been entered at the Patent 
fice before commencement of suit, the 
zht to recover costs is probably gone, 
view of the provisions of E. S. 4922. 
But whether the suit is barred because 
unreasonable neglect or delay in en- 


ring the disclaimer, is a question of | 


et which should not be determined 
yon this motion. The point is not dis- 
issed in the affidavits, and was first 
irly raised upon the argument, when 
ie disclaimer was presented. I am cer- 
nly not prepared to say that the de- 

yp in this case was under no circum- 

ances excusable, and the plaintiff: hav- 

g had no opportunity to explain the 
rcumstances in its replying affidavits, 
reserve the point for final hearing, with 
1e comment, however, that it is at 
ast inferable from the decision in Min- 
cals Separation v. Butte & Mining Co., 
50 U. S. 336, 354, that there must be 
rompt compliance with the statute once 
walidity of a claim has been finally de- 
rmined, if the statutory bar resulting 
‘om unreasonable neglect or delay is to 
e avoided. (See also Ensten vy. Rich- 
ampliner Co., 13 Fed. 2d. 132.) 

There remains only the question of 
ifringement. It appears that the de- 
endant has sold a grease gun with Gull- 
org and Zerk couplers, which it has pur- 
hased in the open market. There can 
e no doubt that these couplers were sold 
rith its grease guns so that the pur- 
hasers might, as. they undoubtedly did, 
se the equipment in connection with 
ullborg and Zerk fittings or nipples. 
Vhen this is done the patented com- 
ination of Gullborg or of Zerk, as the 
age may be, is completed. This con- 
titutes infringement, and to such in- 
ringement the defendant contributes by 
urnishing the gun and the coupler for 
his purpose. 

Leeds & Catlin v. Victor Talk. Mach. 
Jo., 218 U. S. 325; Lyman Mfg. Co. v. 
3assick Mfg. Co., 18 Fed. 2d. 29; Bassick 
Mfg. Co. v. Larkin Automotive Parts Co., 
9 Fed. 2d. 939; Affd. 19 Fed. 2d. 944: 
3assick Mfg. Co. v. Ready Auto Supply 
3o., Inc., 22 Fed. 2d. 331. ; 

The defendant has complained of the 
rlaintiff’s assertion and enforcement of 
ts patent rights as an unfair interfer- 
nce with its trade. The plaintiff’s con- 
juct has been vigorous in this regard 
»ut has not exceeded the bounds of good 
‘aith in the assertion and enforcement 
of rights fairly claimed under its pat- 
ents. This disposes of the defense of 
inclean hands, and of defendant’s coun- 
er-motion for a preliminary injunction 
yased on unfair competition. There can 
se no preliminary injunction upon de- 
fendant’s motion because of plaintiff’s 
alleged infringement of the Wilson Pat- 
ent No. 988422. This patent does not 
appear to have been adjudicated, 

Plaintiff’s motion granted. 
ant’s motion denied, 


eo 30, 1928, 


Defend- 





; do not know quite its purpose. 
large organization and has a weekly | 





In the meantime this suit was | 


j at 


} 2nd 





|} March 22 


A. It hasn’t any connection with it. 

Q. It sprang from another source? 

A. The information bureau. 

Q. Do you know how it happens that 
at about the same time these informa- 
tion bureaus in other fields were prepar- 
ing a notice in the schools in other States 
in regard to these text books? 

A. I think they borrowed the idea. 

Q. Do you know where the idea origi- 
nated that has come out through these 
different bureaus ? 

A. I do not know, 

Q. Do you know whose example it 
was that you followed in Nebraska, for 
example? 

A. I do not think we followed any ex- 
ample. 


Q. You do not think it is a coincidence | 


that these text books were prepared and 
sent out by these different cities? 

A. Not a coincidence. 

Q. And these letters referring to the 
matter, where a principal asks for a 


text book and you send him a copy of | 


the book. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you also have the managers 
of local plants go into the various 
schools, or approach different superin- 


tendents where they have not asked for | 


them? A. 


No. 


Q. So that this initiative on the part | 
of the teacher that you speak about is | 


a good deal like some of the cases where 
the office seeks the man, that we hear 


about from time to time, that is, it was | 
not a spontaneous request on their part, | 
Y 


was it? A. 

Q. After you 
things? A. Yes. 
Address Delivered ° 
By Dr. Frank Bohn 


es. 


have sent out these 


; Q. Now, did Dr. Frank Bohn come out 
into your part of the world and deliver 


some addresses? A, One. 


Q. Do you know where he delivered 


that? A. Adsell Club of Omaha. 


Q. You heard from Mr. Walker who | 
was connected with the Nebraska Power 


Company concerning Dr. Bohn’s advent? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Did you get the additional publicity | 


for Bohn that was suggested by Walker ? 
A. No. 

Q. You did nothing about it? 

A. Yes. 
we did not get the additional publicity. 


Q. Do you know who paid him for the | 


address which he delivered before the 
Adsell Club? <A. No; their practice is 
to pay their own speakers. 

Q. What is the Adsell Club? 

A. Oh, it is three or four hundred men 
in Omaha, business men in Omaha. I 
It is a 


speech from somebody. 
Q. September 12 you wrote to George 


Oxley concerning other speeches by Dr. | 


Bohn? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That letter shows that he was to 
receive $200 for his speech from the 
League, does it not? A. Yes, sir. That 
was my information. 

Q. Will you just look at this paper 1 


am showing you now, a copy of a letter | 
Mr. Macy 


which you wrote to Mr. Macy. 
was president of the Iowa section of the 
National Electric Light Association and 
this latter relates to the selection of a 
chairman for the committee on coopera- 
tion with educational institutions, does 
it not? Yes, sir. 

Q. In your letter of September 9 to 
him you suggest two men, because they 
are close to the center of educational 
control, and have acquaintance with the 
educators of their States, do you not? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Wasn’t it one of the purposes of 
Dean Ruggles’ survey to bring about the 
establishment of public utility courses 
in the colleges within that geographic 
division? A. I think to the extent that 
they did not exist. 


Had Trade Relations 
With University Professor 


Q. Was that part of the good will 
campaign conducted on the part of the 
utilities to establish better public rela- 
tions? A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Do you know whether the courses 
proposed by Dean Ruggles, whether any 
courses included consideration of any 
ership or Government ownership are in- 
cluded? A. They were not discussed. 

Q. Do you know whether these public 
coures included consideration of any 
such subjects ? 

A. That was not at’ least developed 
by Dean Ruggles. He was not propos- 
ing any particular courses, but a plan. 

Q. You are not able to say whether 
the proposed plan includes any consid- 
eration of these subjects as part of the 
utility courses? A. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Q. Why was it desirable to have two 
men On a committee who had extensive 
acquaintance with the educators in their 
State? 

A. Oh, the suggestion came to me 
from the title of the committee. The 
letter was written in September before 
I knew just what the activity of the 
committee for the year would be. 

Q. Well, we have a letter from Mr. 
Johnson to you on the same subject. 
Can you suggest certain names of men 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.) 


J ‘Army Orders 


Following named Chemical Warfare 
Service Res. officers ordered to active duty 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md.: ist 
Howard Albert Marple, 2nd Lieut. Frank 
Alexander Ross Allen, 2nd Lieut. Arthur 
Guild Connolly, 2nd Lieut. John Fuller, jr., 
Lieut. Raymond Miller Rodger, 
Lieut. George Prince Standley. 

Capt. Edwin B.« Ketchum, E. C., 
Fort Logan, Col., to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Capt. Robert Earl Palmer, E. C. 
ordered to active duty at Washington, 

Following named officers of the A. C, 
Res, ordered to active duty at Fort Riley, 
Kans.: Ist Lieut. Guy Frost Hix, 2nd 
Lieut. Harry Watts Fowler. 

Col. Parker Hill Hitt, Gen. Staff Corps, 


from 


Res., 


to proceed to his home and await retire- | 


ment. 
Col. John I. DeWitt, Gen. Staff Corps, 
to report to commandant, Army War Col- 


| lege, Washington, D. Cc. 


2nd Lieut. Wilbur Erickson, A. C. Res., 
ordered to active duty at Fort Riley, Kans. 

Capt. Frank B, Hastic, E. C., 
‘ » amended: to Canal Zone. 

Lieut. Col. Frederick L. Dengler, C. A. C., 
orders of Feb. 17, is revoked. 

Lieut. Col. William H. Cowles, C., orders 
of April 17, revoked: from Washington, 
D. C., to Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

Lieut. Col. Frederick Li. Dengler, from 





I did something about it, but | 


* * * 
THE nature of the work is such that mariners, ship- 
owners and maritime and commercial organiza- 
| tions are always keenly interested in the work and ex- 
| tend valuable cooperation by furnishing information as 


| active 


Lieut, | 


2nd 
©.) 


| Rds., 
Dc. | 





| det. Nav. Hosp., N. Y.; 


orders of | 
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Topical Survey of 


Fee vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


money is being spent 


HE people of,the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs,if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 


which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 
for objects 


1913-1921. 


Protection of Navigation by Water and by Air 
Is Aid Given to States by Lighthouse Service 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Twelfth Article—Lighthouse Service. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By G. R. Putnam, 


Commissioner of Lighthouses. 


HE Lighthouse Service, in the Department of 
Commerce, is charged with the construction and 
upkeep of lighthouses, lightships, beacons, buoys 
and other aids to navigation in the United States 

and its outlying territory excepting the Philippine Is- 
lands and Panama. 

It has been the policy of the Federal Government to 
provide aids to navigation for the shipping of the 
country by appropriations out of the general revenues 
of the Government, without financial aid from the 
states or from shipping interests. A provision for the 
establishment and upkeep of aids to navigation, with 
necessary appropriation therefor, was made by Con- 
gress at its first session in 1789; and in accordance 
with a proviso of this act the lighthouses and other aids 
previously maintained by the colonies and supported by 
tonnage taxes on vessels and other means were ceded to 
the United States. 

The system of maintenance then adopted has con- 
tinued since that time. The number of aids to naviga- 
tion established by the Federal Government since the 
service was taken over from the colonies, when there 
were only 12 lights in operation, has kept pace with 
the increase of territory and the development of com- 
merce. 

At the present time there are more than 18,000 
aids to marine navigation in operation by the Light- 
house Service, extending along the seacoasts and other 
navigable waters ot the country. 


to the functioning and efficiency of the aids, suggestions 
as to the needs for new aids, and other help. 
Mariners and maritime interests are regularly fur- 
nished with notices affecting changes in aids to navi- 
gation, and lists of the aids are revised periodically and 
issued for the use of mariners. In matters involving 
important changes in the character of aids to naviga- 
tion, suggestions and comments are invited from mari- 
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Fort ,Winfield Scott, Calif., to Presidio of 
Monterey, Calif. 
Following Reserve 


! Navy Yard, Boston; to 
eicbins <eehsa:. te Lieut. Harry Atwood 
duty at Denver Col.: Maj. Fred 
Clifford Cave, Maj. Carl, Mulkey, Maj. ! 
Nicholas Anderson Wood, 1st Lieut. Harri- 
son Raymond Bryan, 2nd Lieut. John 
Morgan Drumm, 2nd Lieut. Frank Joseph 
Walter. 

Maj. Henry H. Arnold, A. C., from Fort 
Riley, Kans., to Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

ist Lieut. Thomas J. Enright, O. D., 
will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Lewis, Wash. 

Staff Sct. Arnold Widmer, Q. M. C., to 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Robinson, Neb. 

Master Set. 


duty Army Qm. Corps 
Chicago, Il. 

Lieut. Floyd C, Bedell 
Nav. Dist.; 


James M. Cloonan, to be 


| placed upon the retired list at Fort Jay, 


Dee es 

Capt. Harry B. Sepulveda, I., from 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

lst Lieut. Samuel J. Adams, I., 
of Feb. 21, and March 22, amended: 
Tientsin, China. 

2nd Lieut. Laurence K. Ladue, C., orders 
of June 4, amended: to Fort Riley, Kans. 

Maj. Max W. Sullivan, Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Dept., to Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., 
upon completion of present tour of foreign 
service. 

Capt. Jesse D. Cope, I., from Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., to Denver, Colo. 

ist Lieut. Norfleet Giddings Bone, A. C. 
Res., orders of Aug. 5, amended: to Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

2nd Lieut. Clark L. Ruffner, C., orders 
of June 4, amended: to Fort Riley, Kans. 

Capt. William E. Chickering, A. C. Dept., 
orders of Mar. 21, amended: to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. Francis T. Chew, ors. May 10, 
1928, revoked; det. Ree. Ship, San Fran- 
cisco; to command Subm. Div. 11. 

Lieut. Comdr. George L. Woodruff, 
duty as engineer officer, U. S, S. Arizona. 

Lieut. Herbert Campbell, det. Navy Yard, 
Charleston, S. C.; to Inspr. of Nav. Mate- 
rial, Atlanta, Ga. ; 

iLeut. DeLong Mills, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Lakehurst, N. J.; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

Ens. Adoniram J. Hill, det. U. S. S. 
Dobbin; to Nav. Torps. Sta., Newport, R. I, 
for temp. duty. 

Ens. Paul D. Stroop, det. Naval Academy; 
to Rec. Ship, N. Y.; for temp. duty. 

Lieut. Frederick J. Bryant (M. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Altair; to Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Asa G. Churchill (M. C.), det. 
Marine Corps Base, Nav. Oper. Base, San 
Diego, Calif.; to Nav. Hosp., San Diego, 


Calif. 
(—. €:), 


orders 
to 


to 


Lieut. Frederick R. Haselton 
det. Marine Retg. Sta., St. Paul, Minn., to 
temp. duty Nav. Med. School, Washing- 
ton, D C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Emmett D. Hightower (M. 
det. Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va.; to Nav, 
Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton 
Va. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Leslie K. MacClatchte (M. 
C.), det. Nav. Hosp., N. Y.; to Subm. Base, 
New London, Conn. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Carl H. MeMillan (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Boston, Mass.; to Nav, 
Ammun. Depot, Hingham. Mass. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Clifford A. Swanson (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Dobbin; to temp. duty Nav, 
Med. School, Washington, D, C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Gordon B. Tayloe (M. C.), 
to U. S. S. Dobbin, 
Ernest Ward (M. C.), det. Navy 
Retg. Sta., Raleigh, N. C.; to temp. duty 
Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Herbert C. Walker (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Washington, D. C.; to U, 
S. S. Antares. 

Ch. Carp. Charles S. 
U. S. S. Argonne; to 
folk, Va. 

Lieut. 


Lieut. 


Ki~brough, 
Navy Yard, 


det. 
Nor- 


Charles H. Morris (D,/C.), det. 


Supply Depot, San Diego, Calif; to temp. 


to Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. Z. 
Ch. Bosn. Benjamin F. Singles, det. Rec. 


Three words describe OLD GOLD'S 
superiority . . . heart-leaf tobacco. 
Not heavy, coarse fop-leaves of 
the tobacco plant that irritate the 
throat. 


time associations and other shipping interests, and 
their views are carefully considered in taking action 
relative to such matters. 

Various States have passed laws providing for the 
protection of aids to navigation operated by the Light- 
house Service. Provision is made by law for the main- 
tenance of aids to navigation by private parties, under 
the supervision of the Lighthouse Service. 

. - ~ 

NCIDENTAL to the regular work of the Lighthouse 

Service of establishing and maintaining aids to navi- 
gation, there are frequent opportunities of assisting 
vessels and persons in distress and providing for 
rescued crews and passengers. 

Lighthouse keepers and vessel personnel freely take 
risks in rescue work of this kind, and are frequently 
the means of preventing loss of life or valuable prop- 
erty at sea, sometimes at great personal risk to them- 
selves. They are officially commended in meritorious 
cases, and have often been awarded life-saving medals. 

Conditions occasionally permit the transfer to 
State or municipal control of lighthouse reservations 
no longer needed, where these are suited for parks or 
other public purposes. The Lighthouse Service also 
has occasional opportunities to cooperate with States 
in connection with State expositions, placing buoys for 
special temporary State purposes, and in connection 
with State fishery and game laws and other marine ac- 
tivities. 

The Lighthouse Service is authorized by law to co- 
operate with State authorities in the matter of the 
education of the children of lighthouse keepers at iso- 
lated stations, by furnishing subsistence and transpor- 
tation for teachers detailed by the States for this pur- 


pose, 
* * © 


N its work of establishing beacons, radio stations and 
intermediate landing fields as air navigation facili- 
ties, the Lighthouse Service cooperates with State and 
city authorities along airway routes by encouraging 
municipalities to establish airports and landing fields 
to serve as emergency fields on the established airways. 
These are new activities of the Lighthouse Service 
and the work so far accomplished has been largely in 
preparation for the needs of airway aids in the de- 
velopment of air. navigation. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of June 21, R. S. Patton, Chief of the 
Division of Charts, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, will tell of the cooperation of the survey 
with the States. 


Daily Publishing Corporation. 


U. S. S. Oglala. to U. S. S. 


(S. C.), det. Nav. 


Bks., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
nibal. 

Ch. Bosn. Murry Wolffe, det. U. S. 
nibal; to U.S. S. Antares. 3 

Mach. Leon M. Glasscock, det. U. 
Tennessee; to U. S. S. Idaho. 

Mach. Walter E. Kelly, U. 
Idaho; to U.S. S. V-1. 


Subsistence School, 


(C. E. C.), det. 11th 
det. 
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Aldrich, Chilson D. The real log cabin. 
278 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan company, 
1928. 28-18071 

Boehn, Max von. Miniatures and silhouettes, 
by Max von Boehn; translated by E. K. 
Walker; with forty coloured plates and 
about two hundred black and white il- 
lustrations. 214 p,, illus. IN. Y., Dutton, 
1928, 28-18004 


Chase, Stuart. Your money’s worth; & 
study in the waste of the consumers 
dollar, by . . . and F. J. Schlink. 285 p. N. 
Y., Macmillan, 1928. 2 7 28-12990 

Corti, Egon Caesar, conte. T he rise of the 
house of Rothschild by ..- translated 
from the German by Brian and Beatrix 
Lunn. 432 p. N. Y., Cosmopolitan book 
corporation, 1928. 28-12982 

De Blois, Austin Kennedy. Some problems 
of the modern minister. The Hol- 
land lectures for 1927, delivered at the 
Southwestern Baptist theological semi- 
nary) 329 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1928. 
day, Doran & Co., 1928. 28-13008 

Detroit steel products company. Decorat- 
ing with casements; a book of practical 
suggestions for the curtaining and 
screening of steel casement windows, pre- 
pared with the assistance of Marshall 
Field and Co., Chicago, Illinois, The J. 
L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Michigan, W. and 
J. Sloane, ine., New York, New York..-. 
by the Detroit steel products company 
"., sole manufacturers of Fenestra steel 
casement windows. 32 p., illus. Detroit, 
Mich., 1928. _28-13002 

Eckel, Edwin Clarence. Cements, limes and 
plasters; their materials, maufacture and 
properties, by 8d ed., with chapters 
on alumina cements a oe 
> 9 », jlus. IN. Xeys ley, 1945. 
Portlands. 699 p. il oy oe 

Fairfield, Otho Pearre. The Italian renals- 
sance in art, a study in appreciation. 
487 p. illus. N. Y,, Macmillan, 1 yee 9070 


Dorothy. Drawing for beginners. 
illus. London, Harrap, 1927. . 
x 28-13074 

. Myths and their 
(Academy classics for 
schools). 502 p. illus. Bos- 


Furniss, 
205 p. 


Herzberg. Max John. 
| meaning, by 
junior high 
t Yew Y yn and Bacon, 1928. 
ton, New York, Allyn 9d aes 
| Hillhouse, James Theodore. The Grub- 
| street journal. (Duke rey peat 
| ions) 35 . Durham, N. C., Duke - 
| tions) 354 p ft xe p18 
' 
| 


versity Ss, 1928. 
eke Gam Colour block 


ard, Eric Hesketh. 
“ae making from linoleum gs 
‘ st ress publications. no. 3) 211 D- 
(Forest_ pr Pp The. Forest press. 
28-13003 

James, Henry Francis. The agricultural 
industry of southeastern Pennsylvania ; 
a study in economic geography. (Thesis 
(ph. d.)—University of zenssyivee 
7 ., illus. Philadelphia, 1928. 
1927.) 168 p, a 
| Kahn, Otto Hermann. About art, by Otto 
| H. Kahn; an address delivered before 
the Alpha chapter of Phi beta kappa, 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 
| burg, Virginia, December 5, 1927. 21 p. 


illus. Breamore, Eng., 


1927. 


Williamsburg, Va. te Fe 
y a chapter 0} rginia, 
uted by the Alph ¥ pa rene 
| Laski, Harold Joseph. . . The British 
cabinet, a study of its personnel, 1801- 
1924. (Fabian tract no. 223) 17 p. London, 
The Fabian society, 1928. — 28-12988 
Liu, Ta-chun, 1890. China’s industries and 
finance, being a series of studies in 
Chinese industrial & financial questions. 
238 «op. Peking, oe Se 
ic information, 192/. 
bureau of econom Joe cost 
The road to oo 
Ayres, by ._ , translated by Eric Sut- 
wn. 251 p. N.Y., Boni & Liveright, 1928. 
ton. 251 p. N. Y., B ont isees 
Mowry, Don Ensminger. National adver- 
tising and publicity, successful methods 
employed by chambers of commerce, by 
s paper presented at the 13th annual 
meting of the National association of 
commercial organization secretaries, ¢ ol- 
umbus, Ohio, Oct. 25, 1927. 21 p. Madi- 
son, Wis., 1927. 28-12989 
.,. The Official theatrical world of colored 
artists, ‘‘national directory and guide; 
authentic information of musicians, con~- 
cert artists, actors, actresses, performers 
and all others allied with the professions. 


1928. 


Londres, Albert. 


says Tommy Armour.... 


Mr. Armour emoked each of the four leading brands of cigarettes while blindfolded, 


taking a sip of coffee between smokes. He picked the fourth cigsrette, 
which proved to be an OLD GOLD. 


Heart-leaf tobacco makes the difference 


...even in the dark 


that affect the taste. Only golden 
ripe heart-leaves give OLD GOLDS 
their honey-dike smoothness. That 
is why you can pick them ... 


Not withered ground-leaves even in the dark. 


ibrary of Congress card number 
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Received by 


Library of Congress 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
is at end of last line. 


v. 1, no. 1, 1928. 1v. N. Y¥., Theatrical 
world publishing co., 1928. 28-13014 
Marberry, James Oscar. The administration 
of public education in centralized and 
coordinated schools, by J. O. Marberry. 
Bureau of school inquiry, Division of 
extension. (University of Texas bulletin. 
no. 2810: March 8, 1928.) 123 p., illus. 
Austin, Tex., The University, 1928. 
28-12277 
Marsh, Alice McBryde. Patchwork. 
(The Stratford poets.) 29 p. Boston, 
Stratford co., 1928. 28-12572 
Meyer, Adolph Frederick. The elements of 
hydrology, by Adolph F. Meyer. 2d ed. 
rev. 522 p., illus. N. Y¥., Wiley, 1928. 
28-12202 
Moffat, Alexander W. The galley guide; a 
purely humanitarian work, planned out 
of consideration for the digestive ap- 
paratus of those who cruise. 157 p., illus. 
N. Xo Yachting, inc., 1928. 28-12211 
New York. Museum of French art. Exhibi- 
tion showing the art and customs of the 
Basque country of southwestern France; 
ope ning day December sixth, 1927. 24 Pp. 
illus. New York city, Museum of French 
art, French institute in the United 
States, 1927. 28-5098 
Oliver, Sydney Haldane Olivier, baron. The 
anatomy of African misery. 233 p. Lon- 
don, L. & Virginia Woolf, 1927, 28-12645 
Paterson, Arthur Henry. George Eliot’s 
family life and letters. 253 p. London, 
Selwyn & Blount, 1928. 28-12570 
Preusch, Arthur F. Suggestions for your 
future home, by Arthur F. Preusch ’ 
2d ed. 1 p. 1., 28 plates. Saint Paul, Minn., 
1928. 28-13073 
Russell, Andrew Laurence Noel. Architec- 
ture, by » ar. i. b. a. 266 p. illus, 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1927. 
28-13072 
Russell, Sydney King. The golden snare. 
88 p. N. Y., H. Vinal, 1928. 28-13015 
Smith, Egbert Watson. The desire of all 
nations. 193 p. Garden City, N. Y. Doub- 
| leday, Doran & co., 1928. 28-13010 
| Starrett, L. S. company. Hack saws and 
their use. 63 p. illus. Athol, Mass., The 
L. S. Starrett company, 1928. 28-13080 
Steiner, Rudolf. Initiate consciousness: 
truth and error in spiritual research; 
a cycle of lectures delivered August 11- 
22, 1924 at Torquay, England, by Rudolf 
Steiner, ph. 4.; with a foreword and 
digest of contents by Marie Steiner: 
translated from the German by Olin D, 
Wannamaker. 180 p. N. Y., Anthropo- 
sophic press, 1928. 28-13007 
Tiziano, Vecelli. Titian’s drawings, by Det- 
ley baron von Hadeln. 24 p. 50 plates. 
London, Macmillan, 1927. 28-13006 
Wade, Joseph Henry. Rambles in cathedral 
cities, by J. H. Wade, M. A.; with 16 il- 
lustrations and a map. 228 p. London, 
Methuen, 1927. 28-12650 
Werner, Morris Robert. Tammany hall. 
586 p. Garden City, N. Y,, Doubleday, 
Doran & co., 1928. 28-12991 
Whipple, Thomas King. Spokesmen, mod- 
ern writers and American life. 276 p. 
N. Y., D. Appleton, 1928. 28-13012 
Winter, Irvah Lester. Persuasive speaking: 
business discussion and public address, 
208 p. Chicago, A. W. Shaw, 1928. 
28-13016 
The World book; organized knowledge in 
story and picture, editor-in-chief, M. V. 
O'Shea . editor for Canada, George 
H. Locke assisted by one hundred 
fifty distinguished scientists, educators, 
artists and leaders of thought in the 
United States and Canada. 10 v., illus. 
Chicago, Toronto. W. F. Quarrie & com- 
pany, 1928. 28-13013 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congresa 
card numbers are given. 

Bureau of Standards Soil-Corrosion Studies, 
1. Soils, Materials and Results of Early 
Observations. Technologic Papers of the 
Bureau of Standards No. 368. Price, 50 
cents. 28-26428 


“OLD GOLD'S smoothness,” 


“is what won me in the b lind fold test!”? 


“T know, after the first few holes, whether 
or not I’m going to be good... and 


when I was blindfol 
cigarettes to smoke, 


ded and given four 
I chose Otp Gop 


because the first few puffs told me that 
this cigarette was right! I knew that it was 
going to be good. Like the effortless, easy 
swing of a fine golfer, OLD Gotn’s delightful 
smoothness tells a story of perfect form.”’ 


T. D. (TOMMY) ARMOUR .. . one of 
America’s greatest professional golfers 
... Present American om, and Cony 
dian open champion . , . professional at 
the Congressicesl Country Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Made from the heart-/eaves 
of the tobacco plant 


SMOOTHER AND BETTER—“NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD” 





The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


reference used is the Yearly 
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Program Issued 


For Health Work 
In Rural Schools 


Bureau of Education\Would 


Include Acquainting of 
Parents With Ob- 


jectives. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
therefore important that the \ 
lunch, both in content and _ service, 
should be an object lesson in hygiene 
and sanitation. 

In consolidated schools the prepara- 
tion of various foods with cafeteria 
service will often be essential; but in 
the small school, while it is often well 
for the teacher to prepare one dish (as 
soup or cocoa) for all children, the re- 


mainder of the meal will be carried from | 


home. The home must be brought into 


cooperation if the foods are the most | 


desirable. Through the distribution of 


bulletins, 


School, Health Education Series No. 7, 


United States Bureau of Education, the | 


contents of the lunch box can be im- 
proved. 


In cold weather warm food is desirable ; 


and a simple plan for warming dishes 


brought from home, worked out by Jean- | 
nette E. Pugh, R. N., has been widely ! 


adopted. 


The food to be warmed is brought in | 


a wide-mouthed half-pint fruit jar. The 
apparatus for heating consists of a two- 


burner oil stove and a wash boiler with | 
a home-made wire or tin rack for hold- 


ing the cans and to keep them off the 
bottom of the boiler. (For a small school 
a one-burner stove and dish pan will 
serve the purpose.) 

About 1 inch of water 
the boiler. Before school 
pupils place their 
the boiler. At about 11 o’clock the stove 


opens the 


is set going and the food steamed for 30 | 


minutes. 


In preparation for lunch, the nae tg | 


outfit has been found adequate: (1) 4 
10-cent oil can containing liquid Bs 


(2) a faucet drinking fountain with drain | 
wash | 
or a pitcher will an- | 
swer the purpose, and warm water from | 
(3) paper 

(4) a box | 


pail (a faucet attached to the 


boiler will be better, 


the wash boiler can be used); 
towels or individual towels; 
of toothpicks; (5) paper napkins. 

At noon the pupils are lined up and as 
they pass, each receives from the teacher 


or one of the pupils sufficient soap in his +} 


palms which he rubs over his hands; he 
then washes under the faucet or with 
water 
pupil. 
towel, cleans his nails with a toothpick, 
throws the towel and pick in a waste 
basket, takes a paper napkin and his 


half-pint of warm food from the tray and | 


returns to his seat. He then, spreads the 
napkin on his desk and arranges on it 
the contents of his lunch box. 
five pupils can carry out the procedure of 
preparation in seven minutes. The cost 


is slight and the object lesson in sanitary | 


handling of food is most valuable. 

In consolidated schools the sanitary ar- 

rangements need not be so simple, but 
they should be made use of as systemati- 
cally. 

Step Nine: With physical education, 
we return to the starting point of health 
work, namely, to the playground, which 
was mentioned earlier as 
feature of the school outfit. It should be 
ample in size (an acre for a 1-room 
school is not too large) and it should 
have such supervision by the 
as will permit its free use by all pupils. 
If the children are among those unfor- 
tunates who do not know games appro- 
priate to their ages, 
either teach them herself or utilize older 
children for this purpose. Games and 
other activities are described in the phys- 
ical education syllabi of many States or 
can be found in the bulletin of this bu- 


reau, Games and Equipment for Small | 


Physical Education Series 
No. 8, price 5 cents. Another publication 
is Graded Games for Rural Schools, by 
A. R. Ross. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York, N. Y.) 


Special Workers 
Asked for Supervision 


Rural Schools, 


Step Ten: Special workers.—All school 


health work goes best under expert 
supervision and, where possible, county 
or district supervision should be secured. 
A school health director can develop, 


county-wide, such a program as has been | 


outlined. He or she will obtain avail- 
able assistance from State or local au- 
thorities, interest parents, physicians, 
and dentists, and secure their coopera- 
tion; look after sanitary conditions; 
struct and direct teachers in their work 
of discovering defects and diseases; help 
in securing the correction of defects 
(traveling dental and other clinics have 
been developed in some counties) and in- 
struct teachers in methods of stimulat- 
ing health habits and of imparting health 
information. 

Such health directors (either physi- 
cians, school nurses, physical educators, 
or “health directors” with especially 
broad training) are not vet easy to ob- 
tain, but they are employed in many 
counties. They are worth all they cost 
in placing health as the first objective 
of education. 

Special classes.—The education of chil- 
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Accounting 


See under Taxation 
Finance headings. 


Advertising News 


Jobber discontinues 
labels on shirts. 


use 


Aeronautics 





Commerce is informed. 

Page 2, 
mail stamp 
25. 

Page 1, Col. 


New 5-cent air 
placed on sale July 


Combined air 
ice is planned 
summer. 


in Switzerland 


and Banking- 


A floating landing base in the outer 
harbor of Buenos Aires for seaplanes 
has been authorized, the Department of 


Col. 4 
to be 


of false 


Page 5, Col. 1 


6 
and rail freight serv- 
this 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Agriculture 


Department of Commerce is advised 
shat weather in Europe during weck 
onded June 16 was generally favor- 


able to crops. 


Page 5, Col. 3 
United 
to June 16, 
is higher than in same previous 


Total of grain by 
States from July 
1928, 
period. 


exports 
1, 1927, 


Page 5. Col. 


Schedules proposing to restrict pres- 
ent rates in grain from Nebraska and | 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Kansas are suspended. 


Geological Survey designates 


170,- 
000 acres of land in western States for 


entry in tracts of 640 acres or less un- 


raising homestead law. 
Page 5, Col. 

General economic study 
industry in this country 
ordered by the Tariff Commission. 


der the stock 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Program of farm relief offered by | 


Assistant Secretary Dunlap. 
Page 1, Col. 


Banking-Finance 


National Banks showing greater in- j 
terest in their trust business this year ; 


than during 192 


of the a 
and Canada 


7, the Federal Reserve | 


Board announced in making public to- 


tals of National Banks exercising trust 


Col. 5 

Bureau of Education announces that 
an experimental course in money man- 
agement is planned in grade ‘schools 


powers. 
Page 1, 


of Brookline, Mass. 


Foreign exchange rates at 


York. 
of 


Daily statement the 


States Treasury. 


ware according to statement 





delphia. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
New 


Page 7 
United 


Page 7 

Wage Payments increased 4 per cent 
from April to May in Pennsylvania and 
5 per cent in the same months in Dela- 
issued | 
June 15 by the Reserve Bank at Phila- | 


Page 6, Col. 7 

Dr. Julius Klein, Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, ad- 
vocates collection of credit data as of- 
fering solution ta many economic prob- 


lems. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Sec under Railroads heading. 


Books-Publications 


New books received by the Library 


of Congress. 


Page 9 
Govern- 


Publications issued by the 
ment. 


Coal 


Where 


Page 9 


the Commissioner of 


ais power in recomputation 


In- 
ternal Revenue has failed to exercise 
in order 


that a taxpayer’s record properly re- 
Ject his income, the failure compels 
judicial inquiry to determine the facts. 


(Robert O. Hymans Coal Co., Inc. v. 
for | 


United States. District Court 

Eastern District of Louisiana.) 
Page 4, Col. 

rules 


Court of Claims 


that price | 


fixed by the government voids claim 


that coal was requisitioned. 
& Co. v. U. S.) 


reduction 
cargo” 


a ton 
“lake 


Twenty cents 
freight rates on 


(Atwater | 


| 
Page 8, Col. 1 
in 
coal 
from mines in Pennsylvania and Ohio | 


to the lake ports become effective fol- 


lowing the refusal of the Interstate | 
suspend 


Commerce Commission to 


the tariffs. 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Construction 


Bureau of Standards secures infor- 


nation on resistance of walls and fur- | 


iishings by actual burning out tests. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Customs 


Customs 
Lung 


Court rules that 
embroideries made in 


to free entry. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Chien 
China | 
1736-95 are objects of art and entitled 


Commerce-Trade 
| 


| 
| 
| status of pocket veto. 


| Labor 


| law, 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1928 


ndexed by Groups and Classifications 


Tariff on wooden shoes proposed in 
Netherlands. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Review of British foreign trade in 
iron and steel during May. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Brice M. Mace, jr., appointed Trade 
Commissioner at London. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
German imports of American motion 
picture films double those of France in 
1924-27 period. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Steel Export Association of America 
files papers with the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Review of motion picture projects in 
Europe and Asia. 
Page 3, Col. 
Bureau of Customs rules that autos 


| picture films of American manufacture 


which are exposed in Cuba are products 
of Cuba and entitled to benefits of 
Cuban Reciprocity Treaty upon return 
to United States. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Retail food index issued by Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for May 15, 1928, 
shows increase since April 15, 1928, and 
decrease since May 15, 1927. 


Congress 
Two ies made in House in second 
session of 69th Congress on legal 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 

See Special Index and 
Law Decisions on Page 8. 


Digest of 


Economic Questions 


Dr. Julius Klein, Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, ad- 
vocates collection of credit data as of- 
fering solution to many economic prob- 
lems. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
Ae 
Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
| script of testimony on May 16 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities. Thorne 
Browne, director of the Middle West 
Division of the N. E. L. A., and James 
T. SBrensnahan, Washington 
manager of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, witnesess. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Bureau of Education announces that 
an experimental course in money man- 
agement is planned in grade schogls 
of Brookline, Mass. 


| Education 


Page 2, Col. 1 
New York grants permits to 54,000 
boys and girls under 16 years of age 
to seek employment and abandon full- 
time attendance at school. 
° Page 3, Col. 3 
Bureau of Education issues “10 
steps” in promotion of health in rural 
schools. 





Page 2, Col. 2 
Lack of supervision in commercial 
courses declared to hinder coordination 
of educational programs. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Bureau of Education reviews expan- 
sion of rural health sgjmeces in Vir- 
zinia. 


Foodstuffs 


Retail food index issued by Bureau of 
Statistics for May 15, 1928, 
increase since April 15, 1928, 


Page 3, Col. 1 


shows 


| and decrease since May 15, 1927. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Foreign Affairs 


S. K. Sindballe, Danish specialist in 
selected as neutral chairman of 
special and general American-Mexican 
Mixed Claims Commissions. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Department of Commerce is advised 
chat weather in Europe during week 
ended June 16 was generally favor- 


able to crops. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
A floating landing base in the outer 
harbor of Buenos Aires for seaplanes 
has been authorized, the Department of 
| Commerce is informed. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Department of Agriculture reports 
a greater crop than last year of Su- 
matra wrapping tobacco and that in- 
dustry is growing in South Africa. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Combined air and rail freight serv- 

ice is planned in Switzerland this 


summer. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Status is fixed for 42 tracts of land 
on Mexican border. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Bureau of Customs rules that motion 
picture films of American manufacture 
which are exposed in Cuba are products 

, of Cuba and entitled to benefits of 
Cuban Reciprocity Treaty upon -return 
to United States. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


office ! 


| 


Gov't Personnel 


Brice M. Mace, jr., appointed Trade 
Commissioner at London. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Rep. Hamilton Fish, Jr., chairman of 
Advisory Committee, appointed -by 
Pres. Coolidge to analyze and report 
on Civil Service rules relating to Vet- 
erans’ preference has called a meeting 
to be held June 20, 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Witnesses testify to alleged unfair- 
ness in Civil Services at hearing before 
Senate Committee investigating ap- 
pointments and dismissals in the Ser- 
vice. Page 3, Col. 5 

Comptroller General declines to re- 
vise ruling as to: method of applying 
Welch law to increase pay of Federal 
employes, rejecting request of Civil 
Service Commission. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Proposal to abolish Bureau of Effici- 
ency erroneously attributed to Herbert 
E. Morgan in testimony before Senate 
Committee investigating Civil Service 


conditions. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Gov't Supplies 


Court of Claims rules that price 
fixed py the government voids claim 
that coal was requisitioned. (Atwater 
& Co. v. U.S.) . Page 8, Col. 1 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Lighthouse Service article by G. R. 
Putnam, Commissioner of Lighthouses. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Inland Waterways 


Chairman of the executive committee 


| of the Inland Waterways Corporation 





inland waterways 
Page 6, Col. 3 | 
Iron and Steel 


Review of British foreign trade in 
iron and steel during May. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Steel Export Association of America 

files papers with the Federal Trade 


Commission, 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Labor 


New York grants permits to 54,000 
boys and girls under 16 years of age 
to.seek employment and abandon full- 
time attendance at school. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Increased employment is reported in 
many basic industries. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Wage Payments increased 4 per cent 
from April to May in Pennsylvania and 
5 per cent in the same months in Dela- 
ware according to statement issued 
June 15 by the Reserve Bank at Phila- 
delphia. Page 6, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


Jobber discontinues use of false 
labels on shirts. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Requirements surrounding the use of 
the term “antiseptic” on drug products 
are outlined in a statement issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Mines and Minerals 


Smelter production of primary cop- 
per decreased in 1927, according to a 
report on production issued by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. Page 6, Col. 5 


Motion Pictures 


German imports of American motion 
picture films double those of France in 
1924-27 period. 


will inspect the 
system. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Review of motion picture projects in 


| Europe and Asia. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Bureau of Customs rules that motion 
victure films of American manufacture 
which are exposed in Cuba are products 
»f Cuba and entitled to benefits of 
Juban Reciprocity Treaty upon return 
:o United States. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Recommendations of Navy Selection 
Board for promotion of five captains to 
rank of rear admirals, and other recom- 
mendations, have been approved by 
President Coolidge, Department of 
Navy announces. 

, Page 2, Col. 4 


Rear Admiral Robison assumes duties 
as Superintendent of Naval Academy. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Department of War announces that 
nine Army prisoners will be pardoned 
on July 4, in accordance with usual 
custom. Page 3, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 


Patents 


Board of Appeals, Patent Office, 
nolds that device to project index on 
chart is patentable, (Application of 


Page 9 


| Public Utilities 


Fremont H. Buckingham.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
District Court finds infringement in 
rrease guns equipped with patented 
souples. (Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams 
srease Gun Corp.) 
. Page 8, Col. 5 


See Special Index and Digest of 
Law Decisions on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


New. 5-cent air mail stamp to be 
placed on sale July 25. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Ruling on-higher pay for postmasters 
of fourth class handed down by Comp- 
troller General. 
2, Col: % 


Public Health 


Children’s Bureau reviews results of 
prenatal care under Federal act. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Bureau of Education issues “10 

steps” in promotion of health in rural 


schools. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Public Health Service reviews preva- 
lence of communicable diseases in for- 


eign lands. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Bureau of Education reviews expan- 
sion of rural health services in Vir- 
zinia. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Surgeon Edward Francis of the 
United States Public Health Service 
given highest award of the American 
Medical Association for achievement in 
scientific research. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Public Lands 


Geological Survey designates 170,- 
000 acres of land in western States for 
entry in tracts of 640 acres or less un- 
der the stock raising homestead law. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Summer season opens in National 
Parks and Department of Interior pre- 
dicts 5,000,000 visitors. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 16 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities. Thorne 
Browne, director of the Middle West 
Division of the N. E. L. A., and James 
T. Brensnahan, Washington office 
manager of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, witnesess. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Acquisition by the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Company of the prop- 
erty of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Company approved by the I. C. C. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

See under Railroad and Shipping 

headings. 


Radio 


Eight corporations ask dismissal of 
charges of restraint of trade in radio 


equipment. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Railroads 


San Luis Valley Southern Railway is 
authorized to issue stocks and bonds to 
purchase line formerly operated by it 
and sold recently under foreclosure. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

I. C. C. issues final valuation reports 
for Midland Valley Railroad and 
Canadian Northern Railway in the 
United States. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Decisions in rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad is 
given authority to abandon part of 
Florala branch. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railroad to intervene in antitrust com- 


plaint. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Schedules proposing to restrict pres- 
ent rates in grain from Nebraska and 
Kansas are suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way and Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railroad authorized to abandon opera- 
tion of leased line in Arkansas. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Pajaro Valley Consolidated Railroad 
applies for authority to abandon its 
entire line of railroad of 40 miles in 


California. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railway is 
denied authority by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to extend to Pe- 
tosky, Mich. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Western Pacific Railroad is author- 
ized to construct extension of its line 
at Wells, Elko County, Nevada. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

‘Combined air and rail freight serv- 
ice is planned in Switzerland this 


summer. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Illinois Traction and the Illinois Ter- 
minal given right to abandon branch. 
Page 7, Col. 6 

Twenty cents a ton reduction in 
freight rates on “lake cargo” coal 
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| labels on shirts. 


each 


Se ra 


to the lake ports become effective fol- 
lowing the refusal of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to suspend 
the tariffs. 


— SS, 


Page 6, Col. 4 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

holds that same divisions of joint 

barge-rail rates previously prescribed 

on traffic interchanged at Birmingham, 

Ala., apply equitably to traffic inter- 
changed at Ensley, Ala. 

. Page 6, Col. 1 


Science 


Bureau of Standards secures infor- 
mation on resistance of walls and fur- 
iishings by actual burning out tests. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Surgeon Edward Francis of the 
United States Public Health Service 
given highest award of the American 
Medical Association for achievement in 
scientific research. 


e e 
Shipping 
Shipping Board approves seven rate 
conference agreements for handling 
freight in ocean traffic. 
Page: 1, Col. 7 
Lighthouse Service article by G. R. 
Putnam, Commissioner of Lighthouses. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Shipping Board approves expenses 
for drydocking “Leviathan” at Boston 
Navy Yard. 


Page 3, Col. 2 


Page 3, Col. 4 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

holds that same divisions of joint 

barge-rail rates previously prescribed 

on traffic interchanged at Birmingham, 

Ala., apply equitably to traffic inter- 
changed at Ensley, Ala. 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Simplified Practices 


Adoption of simplified practice rec- 
ommendation by industry reduces num- 
ber of composition books from 86 
to 41. 

Page 5, Col. 3 


Social Welfare 


Children’s Bureau reviews results of 
prenatal care under Federal act. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Where the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue has failed to exercise 
his power in recomputation in order 
that a taxpayer’s record properly re- 
flect his income, the failure compels 
judicial ingniry to determine the facts. 
(Robert O. Hymans Coal Co., Inc. v. 
United States. District Court for 
Eastern District of Louisiana.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
deals, 

Page 4, Col. 

Digest of revenue laws of ies 
mm income and inheritance taxes. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 

1 Decisions on Puge 4. 


| Tariff 


General economic study of the hay 
industry in this country and Canada 
; orécred by the Tariff Commission. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Tariff Commission announces dis- 
missal of five applications for cost-of- 
production investigation under Tariff 
Act of 1922, evidence failing to war- 
rant inquiries. 


=. “ . a 





Page 1, Col. 4 
Tobacco 


Department of Agriculture reports 
a greater crop than last year of Su- 
matra wrapping tobacco and that in- 
dustry is growing in South Africa. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Trade Practices 


Trade Commission announces it will 
issue new stipulation in case of Wall- 
paper Manufacturers’ Association to 
zorrect previous one; new stipulation 
will change title or oxiginal one so as 
to elifninate all reference to “combina- 
sion to. fix prices.’ 


Jobber 


Page 5, Col. 4 
use of false 


Page 5, Col. 
Trial examiners hearing in matter of 
Vivaudou, Inc., involving alleged 
acquisition of stock in competing com- 
pany, is announced by Federal Trade 
Commission. 


discontinues 


Page 6, Col. 4 

Eight corporations ask dismissal of 

charges of restraint of trade in radio 
equipment. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Veterans 


Rep. Hamilton Fish, Jr., chairman of 
Advisory Committee, appointed by 
Pres. Coolidge to analyze and report 
on Civil Service rules relating to Vet- 
erans’ preference has called a meeting | 
to be held June 20. : 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Location for mid-western Veterans’ 
hospital discussed hearing. 

Page 10, Col. 6 





volume. 


thickness. 
and partitions, 
been found to range from near one 
for 


range 
burning-out tests with discarded | 


three levels within the room anda’ 
thé debris on the floor, the measurer} 


test. 
about 20 pounds per square foot. 
bustible materials assumed unifoml 


furnace 


Annual Cumulative Inde 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusio 


This cumulates the 


Weekly Indexes. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Fire Resistance 
Determined 


Building Te 


Bureau. of Standards 


ducts Actual Burning 

Experiments on P. 

tions and Walls. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
manner, the variation is mainly ¢ 


Thus, for solid brick 
the fire resistanc] 


the 
hours or 


inches thick} 
walls 12 incl 


partition 4 
more for 


thickness. 


As an aid in applying such a 
in fire resistance, a numb 


furniture such as old desks, filing} 


nets and shelving, containing pape} 
records to simulate office occupanc 
record storage, 
the Bureau of 
cupancies were housed in one-story 
resistive buildings, the smaller of ° 
is 15 by 29 feet in plan and the 1 
30 by 60 feet. 
measured at 10 to 30 points at eal 


have been conduct} 
Standards. Thes¢ 


The temperatures | 


4 


being continued from the start of t 


until the ruins cooled down. 


From these measurements the sev 


of the fire can be gauged in terms of 


perature and time and a compariso 
tained with that of the standard 
Thus, in the burning-out tests 


tributed and including a wood top 
placed on the cement floor, aj 


verity equivalent approximately to 


of the first two hours of the re 
was obtained. With red 
on wood shelving giving a total 


bustible content of 55 pounds per s 
foot, the fire was equivalent in sev 


to nearly eight hours of the furnace 


Proportionate results were: obtai 
for intermediate and lower weight; 


combustible contents. It is believed t 
tests, as also similar ones to be condv 


with other occupancies, will be val 

in indicating what protections or { 
structions are required to resist | 
that can arise in buildings from g 
amounts of combustible contents. § 


Shipping Board Approves 
Seven Rate Agreeme} 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


. 


but only on written consent of the o 
party. 
upon one month’s written notice be 
served by either party. 


The agreement may be cance} 


Except as to the period covered | 
agreement proposed for approval is iq 
tical with one between the same ca 
approved by the Board on July 19, 
and which terminated March 31, 192 

An agreement between members of 
Gulf Intercoastal Conference propos 
cancellation of original and suppleme 
conference agreements previously 
tered into by the parties and appro 
by the Board. 


Maintenance of Rates. 

The existing agreements which 
carriers propose to cancel establist 
conference for the purpose of maintz 
ing uniform rates, charges, rules 
regulations in respect to transporta 
of cargo between Gulf ports and Pa 
Coast ports of the United States : 
Canada and Alaskan ports. The req 
for cancellation is based upon a res 
tion providing for the dissolution of 
conference July 1, 1928. 


An agreement between the Paci 
Argentine-Brazil Line and Westfal L/ 
sen Line under which provision is mg 
for the maintenance of uniform freig 
rates as agreed upon from time to ti/ 
in conference in the trade between Pac 
Coast ports and Argentine, Brazil a 
Uruguay. 


Decisions are to be by unanimous v 
of members present at meetings, and a 
common carrier in the trade may _— 
a party to the agreement by subscri 
thereto, while members may withd 
upon 60 days’ written notice. Unjust di | 
crimination, payment of rebates or co} 
pensation to any shipper, contract4 
broker, or receiver of cargo; accepta 
of cargo at less than actual gross weig 
or measurement, payment of freight 
other than currency of the United Sta 
or its equivalent; payments or refu 
in respect of freight or compensati 
received, or absorption of rail or coast 
steamer freights. or other charges 
loading or discharging ports, are p 
hibited. q 

Brokerage Restricted. 5 

Payment of commission or brokera 
is also prohibited unless agreed up 
by the parties. Provision is made f 
arbitration of disputes between parti 
to the agreement. 

An agreement between common ca 
riers by water (Java-Pacific Line ar, 
Gulf Pacific ‘Line) covering throug. 
movement of shipments from Manil 
Singapore and other Far East ports, e: 
‘cept ports in the Dutch East Indies, @ 
United States Gulf ports; the throug 
rates, which are to be based on the’diJ 
rect line rates, to be divided equally bé 
tween the lines after deduction of tran4 


—————— i 
ao 


dren seriously handicapped in limb, or 
with very defective vision, hearing, or 
speech can be specially arranged for in 
counties or other populous units. The 
proportion of such children varies greatly, 
but is, roughly, 1 to 500 of the general 
schoo] enrollment for each of the defects 
named. As classes need to be small, a 
school population of 5,000 may find it de- 
sirable to combine in employing special 
teachers and establishing special classes 
with suitable transportation facilities. A 
sight-saving class has been formed for 
Ottawa County, Ohio, at Oak Harbor, and 
one for crippled children of Belmont 
County, Ohio, at Barnesville, and doubt- 
less there are other such schools in rural 
sections. Where nothing more is done 
for the child with serious visual defects 
he should, besides being adequately 
looked after by an oculist, be supplied 
with special large-print books, and other 
sight-saving materials 

For the chlid handicapped by defeec- 
tive hearing or defective speech the estab- 
lishment of regular classes is not essen- 
tial, but such children may be helped by 


shipping, cost at Pacific Coast port ¢ 
transshipment (San Francisco or Le 
Samael with a minimum to the Gu 

Pacific Line of $4.50 per ton-as freighte 
less one-half the cost of transshipmen 


such men? 

A. Well, we have a good deal in 
trade relations with university profes- 
sors; trading of statistics, information 
of bureaus, as a matter of course. 

Q. Do you know whether in your 
State the utility companies paid any 
money to college professors for services 
of any kind? 

A. I-do not. I want to modify that 


individual instruction according to their | ee 
to a slight degree. There is one pri- 
| 


needs. 

A recent publication of this bureau on 
The Hard of Hearing Child gives infor- 
mation in regard to the special handling 
of such children. The Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, and the Inter- 
national Society for Crippled Children, 
Elyria, Ohio, are sources of information 
on their respective interests. 

We fall far short of perfect results 
in the teaching of the three R’s, and we 
need not therefore be discouraged if in 
our health work we do not attain all 
we hope for. As regards defects, in a 
city where highly organized work has 
been carried on by physician and nurse 
for years, a recent annual report shows 
that not half of the visual defects found 
are corrected, that only one out of five 
children having defective nasal breath- 
ing is relieved, only one out of three 
with diseased ears is treated, and only 
one out of five with defective speech is 
helped. A sympathetic and tactful teacher 
in a rural school ought to accomplish 


1928, to Marshall E. Samsell. Who is he? | 

A. President of the Central Illinois 
Power Light Company. 

Q. You replied to Mr. Samsell pn 
February 18, 1928? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why was it desirable that at the 
meeting of the directors with Dean Rug- ; 
gles a considerable gathering of execu- 
tives should not occur? 

A. We did not want to make an elec- 
tric light meeting out of it. 


Expenses of Professors 
At Meeting Paid 


Q. ae is what it was, wasn’t it? 

Q. Tina Ruggles is the man who was 
there conducting a meeting from the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, wasn’t 
he? A. I do not know. I assume so. 

Q. He was under pay from the Na- 
tiona! Electric Light Association, wasn’t 
he? A. I do not know. I asume so. 

Q. You paid the expenses of many 
of the professors who went there, didn’t 
: you? A. All of them. 
versity of Nebraska. Q. Allof them? A. No, all of them | states. : 

Q. Here is a letter of: February 16, | that came any distance. The four States mentioned are a part 


-f .y } R ‘ & 


Q. You had something to do with the 
selection of those who should go there? | 
A. No, sir, except in the one State of 
Nebraska. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on May 16 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be con- 
tinued in the issue of June 21, 


are lessened, or the sum of his energy 
for work and for the enjoynient of life 
is increased, it is worth while, even if 
the ninéty and nine may not be appar- 
ently the better for our efforts. Besides, 
the effects of health work, like those of 
mental training, are not usually tangible 
or measurable and the former, though not 
immediately apparent, may extend to fu- 
ture generations. 


Textbook Activities 


Of Utilities Defend 


Distribution in Kansas Investi- 
gated by Trade Commission. 


of the territory to be served by the prd 
posed hospital and the hearings are dé 
j signed, to aid the Board in determinin 
in which State the hospital should be Ic 
cated. The hospital at Kansas City 
located in heased quarters and Congres 
has appropriated $1,300,000 for the pra 
posed hospital. 
Those heard by the Board on Juni 
19 were W. C. Phaus, of Marysvill¢ 
Mo.; 1. C. Stiegell, of St. Joseph, a 
and B. V. Voorheis, of St. Joseph; 
Senator Smith W. Brookiart (Rep. sag ri 
Iowa; Harry FE. Hull, Commissione 
General of Immigration; Clarence Po 
ter, of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion; and Alexander Fitzhugh, of De 
Moines, Iowa. 
The Board has not indicated when it 
decision as to the location of the ne 
hospital may be expected, ¢ 


oe 


Location Discussed 
Of Veterans’ Hospital 


vate engineering concern, one member 
of the firm of which-teaches part time 
in the university. They compiled some 
statistics for the Nebraska section now 
and then, for which they are paid. 
. Can you give the names, please? 
A. The Hollister E ngineering Company. 
Q. Located where? 
A. At Lincoln. 
Q. What 


The views of persons representing 
Missouri and Iowa regarding the selec- 
tion of a location for the new United 
States Veterans’ Hospital to take the 
place of the one now located at Kansas 
City, Mo., were given at a hearing before 
the Federal Board of Hospitalization on 
June 19. The Board on June 18 heard 
witnesses representing Nebraska and 
Kansas as to why, in their opinion, the 
new hospital should be located in their 


y connection has that com- 
pany with any State college or uni- 
versity? A. None, only a member of 
the firm teaches part time at the uni- 
versity. 

Q. That is where? 


iTinktaed from Page 9.) 
who were big because of their rather | 
intimate contact and wide acquaintance 
with State educational institutions. Why 
did you think it was desirable to have 


more than this, 

If the physical handicaps of one child 
| 
| 
| 
! 


A. At the Uni- 





